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HIS new four-book course presents a graded collection of choice songs, not requiring the use of charts. The 
T books clearly outline each year’s work, providing all the necessary material, so graded and explained that the 
course can be conducted without difficulty by teachers who have had but little experience in teaching music. 
There is a simple and natural development in rhythm, in chromatics, in minor and part writing, and in tone 
study. Throughout the song element is the basis of study. The words of the songs are especially fitted for each 
grade. They pertain to the child world and are bright, cheerful, and interesting. 
In addition to the works of classical composers, and a large number of folk songs, the series includes a note-’ 
worthy collection of songs contributed especially for these books by eminent living composers. Never before have 
so many choice original songs been brought together in a series of this kind, 
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FIRST STEPS IN GEOGRAPHY 


BY ALEXIS EVERETT FRYE 


The text of “First Steps in Geography”’ 
is written in clear and simple language, suited 
to pupils who have been in school about three 
years. The first pages of the book treat of 
the land, water, and air, in a series of lessons 
on home geography. Then foilows a series 
of simple lessons on the earth as a whole, 
and lessons on the home continent and on 
foreign countries. 


The scope of the book. “First Steps in 
Geography” is a simple yet comprehensive 
text-book which may be used independently. 
With Frye’s “Grammar School Geography” 
it forms an unrivaled two-book series. 


Frye’s geographies have been adopted for 
use in our insular possessions, in five impor- 
tant states, in more than eighty per cent of 
the schools of Massachusetts, and in a large 
proportion of the schools throughout the 
United States. 
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THE TRAIL OF THE TROUBLESOME BOY. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT C. G. PEARSE, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Within a generation or two the physician who 
attended us in illness relied upon a very limited 
range of remedies, and jalap, blue mass, and ipecac 
were in constant requisition; the surgery of that 
day was chiefly blood-letting, and teeth were forced 
out by the turn-screw. This was the day when 
water was denied to patients burning with fever, 
when hospitals for the insane of whatever degree 
were “mad houses,” and their inmates were con- 
fined in strait-jackets. . 

It is not so very long, either, since our schools 
were primitive, and the schoolmaster’s knowledge 
of the principles which underlie his great craft, and 
of the appliances with which and the material upon 
which he wrought was quite“as meagre as that of 
his professional brothers of the pill box and scalpel. 
‘ And of that most important element in the work of 
his craft, the boys and girls with whom his work 
lay—he knew least of all. He had no clear con- 
ception, either, of that other important fact, that in 
elementary schools at least it is the boy who is to 
be educated, rather than the subject which is to be 
taught. 

An old writer on education says that his school 
master knew the boy had a faculty called memory ; 
and that the boy’s memory might be stimulated by 
blows from a stick applied to the boy’s skin. 

In that elder day many a promising child was laid 
away in its eternal sleep for lack of the remedy or 
the treatment that to-day is commonplace and 
available to all; many a darkened soul went out in 
the darkness of insanity, when right care as we 
know it might have given back his reason and his 
chance in life; many a wretch suffered excruciating 
pain from ill-kept teeth or from some accident or 
some slow growing malformation which modern 
dentistry or surgery would easily and quickly 
remedy. 

And so in the school of that day, the crude 
methods of teaching, and the cruder methods of 
management, while producing results of great bene- 
fit both to the state and to the individual, yet failed 
in numberless cases to supply the need of the child. 
Any pupil who did not fit the general scheme or the 
crude conditions was troublesome, and the trouble 
was likely to be visited upon his outer skin. The 
boy who was stubborn or mischievous, or nervous 
or dreamy, or dull or inattentive, or who could not 
do well in certain prescribed studies or who did not 
“take to his books,”—all these were troublesome. 

The remedies applied to correct these trouble- 
some manifestations were as few and crude as those 
of the healers of the body. The great argument lay 
to the sensation of pain lodged in the boy’s skin. 
Tf he proved not amenable to this and the few other 


‘and the time of teacher and pupils wasted while 


remedies as crude, he was very likely to be pushed 
overboard as the car of education jostled on its way. 
The trail of the troublesome boy was likely to lead 
out of school by a short cut into the tangled 
thickets of life. 

As towns grew, and school systems increased in 
magnitude, the greater numbers of children living 
under conditions not wholesome or natural in- 
creased the number of special or troublesome cases 
in the schools; and the greater average number of 
pupils necessarily given to a teacher decreased the 
time which teachers who saw the opportunity 
might give to the individuals with a tendency to be 
troublesome. 

The increased number of troublesome. children 
thus developed has of necessity drawn the atten- 
tion of thoughtful teachers.to this phase of their 
work, and the study which has resulted has already 
brought about much improvement,—an improve- 
ment most necessary both on account of the boy 
who needed wiser handling and a better chance, 
and because of the energy wasted by the teacher 


trying to bring the boy into a state of conformity 
with normal schoolroom conditions. 

In the old-time schoolroom children partially 
deaf or blind were of so troublesome a quality that 
they were seldom retained. The blind child grew 
up, unless the parents could provide private instruc- 
tion, or would send him to a state institution where 
that was available, barred from proper education 
and from much association with ‘seeing people, 
getting such imperfect knowledge of the world 
through his other senses as the conditions per- 
mitted. . The deaf child in the same conditions grew 
up passionate, unable to mingle with hearing peo- 
ple—a creature of crude signs and inarticulate 
sounds. 

Experience to-day has shown that even totally 
blind children and deaf children may be taught suc- 
cessfully in the public schools in almost any good- 
sized town. Special appliances and special teach- 
ers must be provided, At first these children must 
spend all their school time with the special teacher 
in the special room. Later, as they pass the earlier 
stages and learn to read from their point letter 
books, or to read lips and acquire the power of 
speech, they can spend some time in the classes with 
normal children, and still later most of the time may 
be spent in the regular classes. 

The possibility of this work has already been 
demonstrated. There is nothing to hinder its in- 
auguration in hundreds of cities and villages where 
it has not yet been tried. By it children may grow 
up at home, enjoying a mother’s love and a father’s 
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care ; they learn to live comfortably with hearing or 
seeing people; they thts become a part of the com- 
munity instead of a class apart, as is the tendency 
when their early, their formative years are spent in 
an institution. 

There is in most schools a small number of chil- 
dren who are not feeble-minded, but who are yet 
not quite normal or possessed of all their mental 
powers. Probably no class of children furnishes 
individuals more persistently or  incorrigibly 
troublesome than this, when they are retained in 
the regular schools, and taught with normal chil- 
dren. The lack of balance often makes it impos- 
sible for these children to behave as other children 
do, or to attend to their school work in the regular 
way. 

If these pupils can be segregated in a school 
where conditions are more flexible, where they 
may be dealt with more as individuals with special 
individual need, and taught by teachers endowed 
with special sympathy and skill, they cease to be a 
trouble to the school system; they no longer take 
an undue portion of the time of the regular teach- 
ers; and they receive benefits which would be im- 
possible for them under regular conditions in the 
regular classes. These pupils may never become 
brilliant or highly successful; they may never be- 
come balanced or wholly self-directing members of 
the community. But many of them can be saved 
for some years from the streets. They can usually 
be sent out well disposed towards life, and saved 
from that impulse towards degradation which 
gross ignorance gives. 

The schoolmaster’s skill in diagnosis has gone 
farther than this. He not only recognizes these 
marked and special classes of pupils, but he has 
become wise concerning many other sources of 
trouble. 
It is not impossible that the boy of sullen or 
perverse or ungovernable temper may at some time 
in the past have suffered a fall or blow which has 
left some pressure upon the brain or some con- 
striction of a great nerve. Inquiry may show that 
what the boy needs is not discipline but surgical 
attention. 

The boy who is dull may not have a weak or 
slow mind, he may not see well and so need a 
different seat in the schoolroom, or he may need 
glasses fitted so as to correct his vision. Or he 
may be a poor speller because he cannot hear well 
and needs a seat nearer to the teacher, or some 
special care from her; or he may need the help of 
the aurist in correcting his defective hearing. 

The child may be suffering from spinal curva- 
ture or some other defect, and be in such nervous 
state that close attention and continuous applica- 
tion are impossible, and the attempt to enforce 
them cruel. 

The boy who cannot get his language exercises 
right may have come to school breakfastless, and 
be so faint from hunger that correct work of any 
sort, mental or otherwise, is out of the question; or 
the little lass whose sums, like Dora’s, “will not add 
up right” ®& the afternoon, may have spent the noon 
intermission wandering about streets looking into 
the bake shop windows because her mother was 
gone for the day at work and the home locked up. 
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The boy whose lids are heavy and whose head 
droops over his book may have been kept awake 
by carousing parents and their cronies in the house 
the night before, or he may have been upon the 
streets selling papers, or setting up pins in a bowl- 
ing alley, or doing some other of the many things 
which no little child should be required or per- 
mitted to do. And in the study which has given 
him wisdom to see the causes which lie back of 
these school troubles and failures, the schoolmaster 
has come to know the proper remedies,—to see 
when the cure must lie in more and better food or 
in proper sleep—in freedom from un-childlike toil 
or in better clothing. He sees when these faults 
can and should be remedied, and when the only 
right course is to bear with the child, to lead and 
teach him as well as possible, and to forgive him 
for the shortcomings which he cannot help. And 
many times when teacher and schoolmates under- 


- stand the conditions which bring these peculiarities 


and this failure in performance, the kindly sym- 
pathy felt makes the failure of the laggard no 
longer a trouble, but an infirmity towards which a 
generous forbearance can be felt. 

And unfavorable conditions are often remedied 
and many handicaps removed, and many dreary 
little lives made brighter through the insight of the 
wise schoolmaster into the causes of these school 
troubles. 

But beyond the items which have been dis- 
cussed in the preceding pages, it is my purpose to 
call attention to a series of instrumentalities for 
minimizing school troubles and rendering the trail 
of the troublesome boy, when he is found, less diffi- 
cult for him and less annoying to the schools. 
These instrumentalities should perhaps be recog- 
nized as a series and are: (1) The special help hour; 
(2) the ungraded room; (3) the “special” or dis- 
ciplinary school ; (4) the parental school. 

When the teacher has only a few pupils, it is 
easy to find opportunities for individual discussion 
and help and suggestion, but as the number of 
pupils grows the difficulty of doing individual work 
increases. Class instruction has many advantages; 
the interest, the zest, the emulation, the help each 
gets from the others,—all are fine. But there are 
always some pupils—a few in each class—who 
do not take things quite as quickly as the rest, a 
few whose attention wanders, a few who need more 
time to grasp, or more detailed explanation to 
make clear, the subject of the recitation. There 
are usually a few in a large class who need a little 
personal attention from the teacher to some moral 
or ethical obliquity. There are certain to be some 
who have been absent and missed a lesson. There 
are some who need urging along the road of 
knowledge, or who need now and then the helping 
hand over the rough and difficult places in order 
that they may not get discouraged. 

The best teachers have, from time immemorial, 
possessed a clear vision of this need and have found 
or made the time necessary to attend to it. But as 
the classes have increased in numbers the oppor- 
tunity has been less and less easy to find; the tend- 
ency to neglect this portion of the work has been 
more and more pronounced; and the disposition to. 


{Continued on page 286.] 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES.—(IV.) 


BY W. W. ROBERTS. 


BROWN. 


On the slope and brow of a commanding hill on 
the sunrise side of the Providence river; overlook- 
ing the busy city in the valley, the hill-ranges 
towards the Connecticut line in one direction, and 
the island-studded Narragansett Bay in another; 


DR. W. H. P. FAUNCE, 

President Brown University. 
Brown is as picturesquely located as the lover of 
the aesthetic could desire. 

The giant and graceful elms that front her 
campus are easily the peers of those of which Har- 
vard and Yale are deservedly proud; while beneath 
their shadow is a fine suite of buildings both an- 
cient and modern in their architecture, and well- 
equipped in every particular to meet the needs of 
her student body. 

The story of how Brown came into existence in 
. ante-Revolutionary days falls little short, if at all, 
of the romantic. It was founded by Baptists, a 
people whose views of religious and civil liberty 
were singularly unlike the prevalent opinions in the 
American colonies of that time. | Students of the 
Baptist persuasion were made decidedly uncom- 
fortable at the seats of learning in both Massachu- 


setts and Connecticut, and it was felt that some in-' 


stitution must be founded that would give them and 
others the iarger freedom that they craved. And 
Rhode Island—the home of Roger Williams and 
his fellow-believers—was naturally selected as the 
site for the new college. 

The first move towards founding Brown was 
made by the Philadelphia Baptist Association, 
which voted recommending that “each church 
member should voluntarily tax himself six pence 
sterling a year for three years” to support the col- 
lege. Then the Rev. James Manning—a New 
Jersey man by birth, and a graduate of Princeton 
with the highest honors of his class—went to 
Rhode Island to preach. Through his effectual in- 
fluence a charter for “The College of Rhode Island” 


was granted by the Rhode Island government in 
1764. 

But though the institution had a charter, it had 
to go begging for a time for a permanent location. 
For six years the church at Warren, R. I., housed 
it, and it was hoped that Warren might definitely 
secure it. In 1790, however, after considerable 
innocent jockeying between Newport, East Green- 
wich, Warren, and Providence, Providence won 
out. A vote was passed by convocation “that the 
said edifice be built in the town of Providence, and 
there be continued forever.” At that time Provi- 
dence was but a small town, while Newport with 
13,000 people was “the second city in New Eng- 
land.” 

The first meeting of the corporation was held in 
Newport in the autumn of 1764. William Rogers 
of Newport was the first matriculant, and consti- 
tuted the whole class in the freshman year. He 
had the college all to himself that year. 

In May, 1770, the cornerstone of University hall 
was laid by John Brown, who generously “treated 
the spectators to punch.” The lot selected was the 
homestead of Charles Brown—the progenitor of 
the Brown family in Rhode Island. The first hall 
was naturally modeled after “Old Nassau” at 
Princeton, in respect to the wishes of President 
Manning, who was one of Princeton’s most dis- 
tinguished graduates. 

For four years the Revolutionary struggle inter- 
fered with college studies. University hall was - 
used as quarters for the Colonial artillery, the 
campus as a parade ground and for a temporary 
hospital for sick and wounded soldiers. Studies 
were not resumed until 1780—the year of the cele- 
brated “dark day.” 

Members of the Brown family have ever been 
the most conspicuous patrons of Brown. In 1786, 
Nicholas Brown graduated there, and in 1792 gave 
$500 to found a law library. In 1804, he donated 
$5,000 as the foundation of a professorship. And 
at the convocation succeeding this munificent gift 
the name of the institution was changed from “The 
College of Rhode Island” to “Brown University.” 

In 1822 this same benefactor gave the second 
university building, and in 1835 the third. His 
benefactions in all totalled about $160,000. : 

Subsequently John Carter Brown gave the 
library building. But it remained for John 
Nicholas Brown to make what is probably the most 
unique gift the university has ever received. It 
was of 15,000 volumes relating to the history of 
North and South America. This has long been 


‘considered by librarians as the finest private col- 


lection of rare “Americana” in existence. Mr. 
George Parker Winship: was in charge of this col- 
lection for some years while it was in Mr. Brown’s 
possession ; and now that it has by bequest become 
the property of the university, Mr. Winship re- 
mains as its able and interested custodian. 

Brown is well equipped in buildings. Besides 
University hall, there are Rogers, Wilson, Rhode 
Island, Caswell, Maxcy, Sayles Memorial, and the 
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Ladd Observatory. There is also a fine group of 
laboratories. Rockefeller hall is to Brown what 


the Phillips Brooks house is to Harvard. 

Pembroke hall is the home of the “Women’s 
College,” being named after the alma mater of 
Roger Williams. All courses intended for gradu- 
ate students are open to women on the same terms 
as for men. The Women’s College is affiliated with 
Brown, yet Brown is not a co-education institution. 
Women’s College has the same relation to Brown 
as Radcliffe has with Harvard. 

The student attendance at Brown—men and 
women—averages about 1,000. The student body 
is no longer made up mainly of Baptists, as in the 
early days. Brown is truly non-sectarian. Con- 
gregationalists, Episcopalians, and Friends are 
represented quite largely in her directorate, and 
are among her wisest counselors and leading bene- 
factors. 

Brown is rich in scholarships of varying degrees, 
there being nearly 100 in all. There are also sev- 
eral foundations for prizes. The G. A. R. of Rhode 
Island some years ago founded a fellowship of 
$10,000. 

Besides the undergraduate department, there is a 
graduate school. The system of electives prevails. 
A capable student may take his—or her—first de- 
gree in less than the customary four years. 

The university has been honored in its presi- 
dents. Its first president—Dr. James Manning— 
was a very able administrator. He was elected to 
congress from Rhode Island. As his successors 
there have been such men as Sears, Caswell, Way- 
land, Robinson, Andrews,—now of the University 
of Nebraska,—and the present incumbent, Presi- 
dent Faunce. 

Among its professors, several have justly earned 
an enduring reputation as educationists, such as 
Professor Harkness and Professor Lincoln in the 
ancient languages, Professor Dimon in political 
economy and history, Professor Green in English 
grammar, Professor Packard in zoology,;and Pro- 
fessor Goddard in belles-lettres. 

Among her graduates have been some men of 
sure renown, such as the late Secretary John Hay, 
Richard Olney, President Angell of the University 
of Michigan, President Wheeler of the University 
of California, Horace Mann, the eminent educator, 
Dr. Jelly, the expert alienist, Edward Stokes, gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, Professor.George P. Fisher 
of Yale, Theodore Foster, for thirteen years United 
States senator from Rhode Island, Charles E. 
Hughes, who has been recently probing insurance 
circles in New York; and many others. 

In matters athletic, while not pursuing them with 
such avidity as have some other seats of learning, 
yet Brown has secured an enviable distinction in 
several lines, notably on the diamond .and the grid- 
iron. And this is more to her credit when it is re- 
membered that she has a much smaller under- 
graduate body from which to select than many 
other universities. In 1908 she had only 740 male 
students from which to make up her teams, while 
Harvard, @ale, Pennsylvania, and others had many 
times that number. Yet all the teams she meets 
recognize in her a worthy, though it may be an un- 
successful, opponent. ' Harvard played her first in- 


tercollegiate game of baseball in 1863 with Brown. 
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In certain collegiate athletic circles surprise has 
often been expressed that Brown has never gone 
into aquatics. The blue Narragansett is in plain 
sight of her door-step, and yet Brown never pro- 
vides a crew to meet Cornell, Columbia, Syracuse, 
or Pennsylvania, in their annual contest. Rhode 
Island boys might naturally be expected to be mas- 
ters of the wave, for their state has a magnificent 
shore line, and a training ground for boatmen is 
easily accessible. Yet Brown never enters the 
aquatic competitions. Possibly she has the best of 
reasons for her abstinence in this particular, but to 
others it appears as an unsolvable conundrum. 
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YES, IMAGINE IT! 


The Milwaukee Free Press puts the case thus 
vigorously :— 

“Tmagine a salary of $400 for a girl who has to 
make her own way; who has no help. Her table 
board at a moderate Milwaukee boarding house 
costs her $5 a week; and her room, if it is one that 
is fit for her to live and sleep in, $10 a month. That 
makes $31.45 a month, and $314.50 for the year; 
ieaving her $85.50 for clothes, boots, car fare, laun- 
dry, lecture tickets, association dues, Christmas 
presents, theatre tickets, doctor’s bill, dentistry, 
trips home, for her summer “vacation,” and to live 
on during the first month of the next year until she 
gets her first month’s salary.” 

But why not say that $31.45 a month is $377.40, 
leaving $22.60 for clothes, boots, car fares, laundry, 
lectures, association dues, church contributions, 
Christmas and wedding presents, theatre tickets, 
doctor’s bills, dentistry, and books. That is, for all 
of these she would have six cents a day. Imagine 
it! 


THE RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM.— (III ) 
BY E. M. RAPP, READING, PA. 
THE BEST SCHOOL. 


The best school of the future will be a rural 
school. The country could, and in time it will, by 
paying for them, maintain as good schools as the 
cities now support, and in addition the country 
school will always possess certain advantages that 
the city school cannot buy if it wanted to. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale, in a talk recently be- 
fore the Mothers’ and Fathers’ Club of . Boston, 
made some strong statements in favor of country 
living and against city crowding and city pro- 
vincialism. “All my happiness,” he said, “I owe to 
the central effort that my father and mother made 
to make home the happiest place on earth. Father, 
mother, and child are the primitive trinity. We are 
cursed by living in a city of 600,000 people, but by 
the year 1950 I'am in hopes there will be no cities. 
Tenement houses, some seventeen stories high, 
packed with people and causing all kinds of tene- 
ment-house laws to be made, are as wicked as hell. 
What we want is to initiate our children to live in 
the open air, to grow to love the country, so that 
they can know the difference between a turnip and 
a potato, and between grass and hemlock. I call 
these things walking with God, and a larger life 
than being a policeman, a letter-carrier, or a night 
watchman. When this has been brought about, we 
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will have been converted from the miserable 
mechanical machine life we are now living.” | 
Professor J. M. Tyler of Amherst College says: 
“Tf I had the power, I think I would make a law— 
and enforce it, too—that every child born in a town 
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uf 10,000 inhabitants or more should have at least 
one grandparent living on a farm in the country; 
and I would have that child stay with that grand- . 


parent at least three months in every year of its 
youth.” 


OUR CHIEF CONCERN. 


BY SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, 


The great advantage of vacation is that it 
opens to us the possibility of seeing our work 
in its true perspective. In the swift succession 
of school events we are so conscious of the im- 
mediate demands upon us that we easily lose sight 
of the goal which we should be striving to reach. 
Thus it often happens that the petty and trivial 
usurp the place of the essential. “The next thing,” 
which may or may not be im- 
perative, clamors to be heard 
and succeeds, while the truly im- 
portant matter is forgotten in the 
tumult. 

But when the school tasks are 
all ended, when the records are 
completed, and the schoolroom 
door is closed, there comes to 
the fortunate ones not only the 
change of scene, but some meas- 
ure of repose. In the quiet of 
the summer rest the thoughts 
turn back to the work of the 
year and bound forward with 
anticipation of the new endeavor. 
Then we see more clearly the 
meaning of our task and read 
aright the lesson of our failures. 
We have escaped from the thral- 
dom of the institution, with its 
rules and regulations, its plaus- 
ible reasonings and its com- 
fortable delusions. When we 
are in the. midst of the school it becomes almost 

easy to consider the school as existing for itself, and 
the children merely as feeders thereof, grist for the 
mill to be ground through its hoppers, barreled and 
labeled as a finished product. 

Not one of us devoutly desires this consumma- 
tion. In our sober thoughts we abhor it. Yet we 
unconsciously consent to the institution require- 
ment and forget the need of the individual for whom 
the institution was established. For after all the 
school exists simply that it may teach the children, 
and it fulfills its mission only when it has achieved 
that result. It should be so organized and con- 
trolled that it may in every possible way minister 

to the highest good of every child within its borders. 
So far as it fails to do this its organization and ad- 
ministration are at fault. 

The test of the institution then is the good of the 
individual. If John fails to get his rights, if Jane 
loses an opportunity which should have been hers, 
we should question why, and see whether our rules 
and regulations could be modified to produce a 
more satisfactory result. Our chief concern indeed 
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should be to keep ourselves sensitive to the demand 
of the individual, so that we may constantly strive 
to enable the school organization to help each boy 
and girl to the utmost. We may not solace our- 
selves by the assurance that the good of the many 
demands the sacrifice of the few. The utmost good 
of the many requires the most careful nurture, and. 
the greatest opportunity for each and every one of 
the children committed to our care. We fail of suc- 
cess just so far as we fail to meet 
every need of every child who is 
with us. 

This ideal may seem impos- 
sible to attain, but it is the only 
safe one to accept. Just so soon: 
as we are willing to let the good 
of the school cancel the good of 
the individual we begin to lose 
ground. The school is made up- 
of the individuals, and its high- 
est good depends upon the gen- 
eral welfare. 

An immediate application of 
this theory may be made in the 
classification of the children who 
enter school in September. The 
first days of school are full to the 
brim with care and responsibility. 
The demands upon us are many 
and varied; questions must be 
met promptly and decided imme- 
diately. It seems inevitable that 
John should be put in Room 
A because there is an empty seat, and Jane 
should be refused admission to Room B because 
there is no seat, without regard to other essential 
qualifications. It may make a vast difference to: 
John or Jane that the child is not fitted to the class. 
There should be margin enough in the first school 
days to deliberately determine the best place for 
every child in school, and to be assured that those 
who do not fit immediately should be helped to find 
the right place as soon as possible. There are de- 
vices by which this can be assured, but the indis- 
pensable element is the abiding purpose of the 
teacher to give to every child a fair chance. 

If this purpose directs our work in matters great 
and small, we shall learn how to protect the chil- 
dren from the injustice or rather the indifference of 
the school machine. We need not forfeit’ the ad- 
vantage of organization nor forget the vital princi- 
ples which express themselves in rules, but we shall 
not allow the rule to over-ride the good of a single 
child. In our endeavor to secure the good of the 
individual we shall find the way to make exceptions: 
to the rule and to provide a flexible routine. 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ SCHOOL CLUBS.—(IIL.) 


“ BY CAP E. MILLER, 
Superintendent of Keokuk County, Iowa. 

Under the head of general information pupils 
an tell how many seeds came from the one plant; 
the life of the plant, the size of the whole plant, and 
all its different parts. They can answer such ques- 
tions as these: “Did the plant surprise you in any- 
way?’ “What has the study of this plant taught 
you?” The following is a little composition that 
will explain my point more clearly :-— 


AN INTERESTING PLANT. 


“In this great wide wonderful world of ours 
there are many kinds of flowers, some are not so 
pretty as others, but each has its mission to fill. 

“To me one of the most beautiful and interesting 
plants is the aster, so called from the close re- 
semblance of its expanding leaves to a star. It is 
a native of America and Eurasia. 

“Last spring we tried to improve our school 
surroundings, and so we made flower-beds and 
planted seeds, and as these flowers grew we care- 
fully studied them. I chose the aster because it has 
flowers of many rich colors, and is a late flowering 
plant, blooming throughout the fall. 

“One morning in June, when it looked like rain, 
I, together with some of my schoolmates, spaded 
up a circle ten feet in circumference; then filled it 
with rich black soil, carried from the roadside, and 
around it we placed green sad. Shortly after- 
wards some aster plants were given me and I 
planted them in the bed eight inches apart. The 
plants were about an inch in height and had three 
or four small leaves. At first they had but one 
large and two or three small roots, but soon other 
little roots kept growing out from the large one, 
until there were about twenty or more, each made 
up of little cells held closely together. The roots 
kept growing into the rich, moist, warm earth, and 
the little cells took up the rich juices, and then the 


moisture and food was pushed up into the stems, 


which are the tubes that carry the food and mois- 
ture to the different parts of the plant. The little 
cells could not take up the mineral food the plants 
required just as they are found in the earth, but 
when the rain came down and sank into the soil a 
kind of sirup was made and furnished food for the 
plant. When the little cells had taken up all the 
minerals they could hold the leaves threw off the 
water that was left and gave it to the sun. 

“‘As I lived just across the road from the school- 
house I was able to give the asters proper care dur- 
ing vacation, and almost every evening after sunset 
I watered them. I was also careful to keep the 
weeds out of the bed, so they would not absorb the 
moisture the plants required. And when school 
began in the fall the asters were beautiful, full- 
grown plants, one foot in height, and at this time 
very beautiful and commanding, and covered with 
white, fink, purple, and scarlet blossoms. There 
they grew and blossomed through the long bright 
summer and autumn hours, casting sweet perfume 
on the air, nodding in the breeze and cheering the 
passers-by. And above all, together with other 


flowers, our school vard was prettier and more at- 
tractive than ever before.” 
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These compositions can be made a part of the 
language and grammar work of every rural school 
and many of the graded schools as well. The com- 
positions can be read in class recitations, and the 
best ones selected for a township program. The 
writers can commit them to memory and deliver 
them at the time and in connection with a town- 
ship fair. To, meet general expenses a small ad- 
mission fee can be charged for these. At each one 
of them the county superintendent, the secretary of 
the Girls’ Home Culture Club, and the president of 
the Boys’ Agricultural Club can make a talk. The 
secretary of the girls’ club might be able to judge 
the domestic articles, and the secretary or presi- 
dent of the boys’ club might judge the agricultural 
products and hand-made articles. 


‘MEMORIES: 
BY ELIZABETH SHARE. 


Those long, lovely days of June! Their memory 
lingers with meas a possession full of deepest 
value. The grass was green and sweet and cool. 
The trees, such strong, true friends, arched their 
protecting arms over my head, bidding me look up. 
Their leafy freshness was a joy new each morning. 
The sunshine, flickering through their branches, 
now touched with brightest beauty the uplifted 
face of a violet; now turned to burnished gold the 
hair of a little child. The birds—robins, thrushes, 
orioles—were wild with the rapture of living. The 
very air and sky seemed to be saying: ‘And what is 
so rare as a day in June.” 

As I watched the evening shadows grow cool 
and long down the quiet village street, I thought, 
“Can there be another day so perfect?” Each 
morning I looked out upon a world just as radiant 
with life and beauty and peace. 

The contrast between all this joy and restfulness 
and the life behind me made the response in my 
heart full and free. From the rush and work of a 
busy school year to this! From unceasing de- 
mands upon time and strength to this glorious 
freedom! I could only listen, day by day, lest [ 
should lose one word of the marvelous messages 
coming to me. These messages were sacred, yet 
they are the undertones of nature, waiting to be 
heard. 

The message of rest came to me. The rest which 
is entire, complete, should be ours part of the year. 
We owe it to our work, to ourselves, to drop all 
care and responsibility and simply do nothing, for 
at least a small part of our vacation. Such days re- 
create us, soul and body. 

From their fullness of help, this thought came: 
Is it not possible to spend days during the school 
term in some such restful way? A Saturday spent 
alone in our room, with a new book, or perhaps 
only resting, may preyent weeks of nervous strain. 
A friend’s cozy corner, with couch and open fire, 
and quiet companionship with a kindred spirit, may 
keep this balance we so much covet. A day in the 
woods, watching “all wild things lie down to 
sleep,” will keep us in touch with the rest time of 
the vear. The message of rest,—let us not miss it. 

A clear-toned message told me to listen. The 
lessons of life come to us often through such un- 
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known ways. In the rush of every-day school life, 
unless we attune our hearts to catch the lowliest 
word or the faintest sign, we shall miss the voices. 
When the cool west wind came into my school- 
room late one afternoon last September, it tried to 
tell me of the woods waiting for the tired children, 
that that was the time for a field lesson. When the 
winter blizzard rattled at the window, it told me to 
let the “three R’s” go unheeded for a half-hour, 
while we lived with the Quaker poet his boyhood 
days in the old New England farmhouse. , But I 
was deaf to the voice that day. When I found my- 
self annoyed by the fall of a pencil, my nerves were 
trying to tell me to take up my work next day more 
easily and quietly. This message, telling me to 
listen, I stored up in my heart for the day of need. 
To live for even a few days close to nature’s 
heart is to hear the message of helpfulness. The 
thought that “nothing liveth to itself alone” came 
to me as I watched all life around me so closely 
linked together in mutual dependence and useful- 
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ness. The growing fruit, drinking in the sunshine 
and ripening in its warm rays, that we may have a 
share with bird and insect in its completed life; the 
clover fields, rich pastures for bees and flocks, and 
through them, for man; the myriads of small crea- 
tures above and around me, each doing his share 
in the world’s work, not alone, but with threads of 
helpfulness running from their life to some other 
and perhaps greater one; the quiet little stream, 


- telling of richer soil in the valley because it flows 


through it,—all told me that God’s creation is so 
closely linked together that we dare not ‘say that 
the meanest wayside weed has not its place in this 
vast scheme of mutual helpfulness. I resolved that 
my nature studies with the children this year shall 
more strongly than ever emphasize the life thought 
in nature as linked to the life of man.’ To lead chil- 
dren into the hidden workshop of the world is to 
cultivate in them the spirit of reverence, and the 
desire to be useful workers together with bird, and 
cloud, and river. 


INTEREST IN WORK. 


“The heart in the work” is not a motto for the artist alone; it is for the laborer as well. With that 
possibility before him, the meanest toiler may grow beautiful; without it, the veriest giant of energy 
will grow petty and warped and sad. The commonest work is ennobling when it provides any avenue 
of expression for the spirit, any exit for the heavy, struggling, ambitious human heart out of its 
prison house of silence into the sunshine of fellowship.—Bliss Carman. 


STRUCTURE OF THE IDEAL LESSON. 


BY WALTER J. KENYON, 
State Normal School, San Francisco. 


I remember a student teacher in Chicago who 
had written an excellent lesson plan on the myth 
of Persephone. She told, with circumstance and 
detail, what was her objective point, or goal, in giv- 
ing the lesson, and just how she proposed to reach 
it. At the appointed time this young teacher gave 
her little lesson on the beautiful Greek myth, but 
in full career, an odd mischance somehow befell it, 
so that, when the bell rang, closing the period, the 
myth had developed into a pig story, and a vocifer- 
ous little boy was telling it. It was as if a well- 
built bark had sailed, properly laden and manned, 
for some predetermined port, and en route had en- 
countered adverse currents which cast her, a hope- 
less wreck, upon some wild and inhospitable shore, 
many degrees out of her reckoning. 

Thus will “the best laid plan of mice and men” 
be often wrecked in the doing, and we can scarce 
determine the cause of the catastrophe. More re- 
cently I witnessed a certain grammar grade geog- 
graphy lesson. The general subject was Egypt, 
and the particular topic under way was Cairo, and 
the Mohammedan population of the place. A boy 
whose brain surged with ideas had been on his feet 
for two or three minutes, regaling teacher and class 
with his contribution to the discourse, when all 
present suddenly awoke to the fact that he was tell- 
ing about a shrivelled old woman on Market street, 
who smoked cigarettes. It did not appear that this 
old crone was a Mohammedan, nor had she prob- 
ably ever been in Cairo. In fact she bore no rela- 


tion to the matter in hand, and it would really have 
taxed the ingenuity of those present to trace back- 
ward the course of the anecdote to where it de- 
parted from the original line of the lesson. 
So, a profitable question here arises: Is there not 
a more or less definite structure, or anatomy,. to 
every well-given lesson; and cannot this structure 
be represented in a diagram which will serve to de- 
fine it for general use? 
If A be used to denote the starting point 
X) in the lesson, and X the objective point, or 
goal, which the teacher hopes to reach, the 
line A-X stands for that form of lesson 
which we call a lecture, in which the teacher 
is the sole contributor of data and comment, 
and the pupils, or audience, merely listen, 
in an inert or receptive attitude of mind. 
This is perhaps the weakest structure which 
a lesson can assume. It has not that co- 
operative, give-and-take quality which lends 
animation to an ordinary conversation. 
@) And the teacher, or lecturer, has no imme- 
diate means of determining the effect of her 
words, nor of testing the intimacy with which her 
pupil’s mind is cleaving to the subject. Thus our 
colleges, with all their elaborate machinery of edu- 
cation, avail themselves, in the main, of the poor- 
est lesson-giving device that obtains in the modern 
school. And we well know some of the results of 
this lecture system; the furious cramming in the 
still hours of the morning for some two or three 
days preceding the “ex”; and the inordinate - 
revelry and disassociation from study and legiti- 
mate student regimen at all other times. However 
ineffective the lecture method may be in secondary 
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work, it is thrice bad in the elementary school ; and 
the teacher who, in the midst of her lesson, awakes 
to the fact that she is reciting to the pupils instead 
of the pupils to her, must by all means take counsel 
with herself, and reviewing her past work, deter- 
mine if this be her characteristc method. 

This is not to say that a teacher should never 
recite to her pupils. No single element of a lesson, 
in any grade, can be of greater value than is a well- 
told story; and again, there constantly arises the 
necessity of embellishing the lesson from a mature 
store of knowledge which only the teacher herself 
can possess. Nevertheless the ideal should always 
be held in view of making the several pupils so 
many collaborators in the conduct of the lesson, 
each offering his comment or contribution as the 
spirit moves him, so that the recitation takes on the 
aspect of an informai conversation, in which the 
teacher tactfully, and as inconspicuously as may be, 
exercises a directive influence. 

Children accustomed to recitations of this order 
become fluent talkers. Their classroom exhibits a 
scene of animation which, without constituting dis- 
order, is in striking contrast to that oppressive and 
formal silence which makes too many schoolrooms 
merely so many limbos from which it is desirable 
to escape. 

The co-operative lesson, 
however, has its own pit- 
falls, as shown in the anec- 
dotes with which this writ- 
ing opens. If, for example, 
4th we were to diagram the les- 

son on Persephone, it would 
: have to be done something 
in this fashion, I think. In 
other words, the pig ran 
away with the story, and the goal for which the 
teacher set out was never reached. 

Is there, then, an ideal conduct of the lesson 
which shall, on the one hand, rise superior to the 
sterility of the lecture method, and on the other 
escape wayside disaster, and attain the predeter- 

mined goal? Such a lesson structure might 

O be diagrammed as in Fig. 3. Here, it will 
) be seen, the teacher, by her tact and skill at 

( the helm, maintains a generally direct 

) course toward the goal; but the progress is 
enlivened by minor divergences en route, 

as the various pupils contribute or inter- 

O interested, and on the qui vive to partici- 

pate. The discussion shapes itself out of 

his real life and is, in turn, incorporated in it, as 
effectually as a conversation at home. And the 
teacher, having reached and clinched her objective 


polate. The teacher’s art, in this situation, 

seems to lie in tactfully curtailing the 
point, has a clear field ahead in which to map out 
further work. 


Goal 


Starting point. 


pupil’s digression as soon as it ceases to 
enrich the topic in hand and sets out in a 
trend which will not make the goal. 

In a lesson so constituted, every pupil is 


FOR THE BLACKBOARD 
All wo enter here shall find a friend in the 
teacher and a home in the school. 
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PLANNING THE WORK. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT M. A. CASSIDY, 
Lexington, Ky. 

One of the most progressive steps made during 
the year was that of having each teacher systema- 
tize her work by preparing written plans on each 
day’s work in the school. These plans are sub- 
mitted every Monday to the principal for his ap- 
proval, and are then recorded in what are known as 
Plan Books. There are eight good reasons for 
thus planning and recording the work of each reci- 
tation :-— 

1. The teacher that plans never does haphazard 
work. 

2. The plans are evidence of zeal and fitness. 

3. From the plans the superintendent and 
principal may see whether the work is methodical, 
pedagogical, and thorough. 

4. The teacher who plans teaches more easily 
than the one who flounders in the dark. 

5." If she becomes ill, or for any cause is absent 
from her work, the substitute may take up her 
work and carry out her plan intelligently. Had 
she no plans the time she is absent might be a seri- 
ous loss to the children. 

6. It secures definite form and system, and no 
work, especially school work, should lack these. 
7. The plan book is a valuable reference. The 
teacher of next year may refer to it and be profited. 
The teacher to whom the grade is promoted may 
refer to it for foundation material upon which to 
build new knowledge. The superintendent and 
principal may more intelligently direct their work 
of supervision by seeing the plans. 

8. The teacher who carefully plans her work 
this vear will both teach and plan more easily next 
year.—Report. 


THOUGHTS ON TEACHING. 
BY AUTHOR OF PRESTON PAPERS. 


1. Reduce your psychology to the least common de- 
nominator of theory, and extract the cube root of its 
usefulness in your every-day work. 

2. “Pound for pound” is the old rule our mothers 
used in the culinary “art preservative’—and pounding 
has its day in education, also. 

3. Enter your caveat against yourself, if you allow 
your work to fall below your very best. 

4. Condense your work to its quintessence. 

5. If your main talks with your pupils get their 
color from the bitter principle of personality or sarcasi, 
you may look for your influence to fade in the first 
washing. 

6. In deciding the extremity of harshness, don't let 
the educational pendulum swing to the other extreme of 
superlative mildness. 

7. The average teacher is a veritable queen of hearts. 

8 Thought has the grace to lift even a teacher from 
the dead level of beaten grooves. 

9. Don’t let us spoil good cooks and ditch diggers for 
the sake of keeping the professional ranks crowded. 

10. An application of a teacher’s work indicates ex- 
perience in it. 

11. If too thoroughly tainted with new notions in 
educational matters, just try a few of them on a school 
of average American children, to see if they can be re- 
duced to every-day practice. 

12. In aiming to fill the yawning chasms of ignorance 
before you, two things are to be avoided—throwing in 
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solid chunks of raw wisdom, and diluting it until the 
childish sieves find nothing to keep. 

13. No child in your class should be able to see the 
zero of your educational thermometer. 

14. Don’t be too ready to lift up your voice like the 
storm, for magnitude and intensity, at every childish 
trifle. 

15. Love for children—or anything—lives in a clear 
atmosphere, and needs no advertisement. 

16. There is too much lost motion in some educa- 
tional machines. Conserve your strength and power. 

17. Don’t make your schoolroom an _ educational 
eemetery for lack of life and prevalence of statues and 
dates. 

18. Even youthful life has its seein duties and 
purposes, although some latter-day teaching is forgetful 
or ignorant of this fact. 

19. Diet helps make the medium through which you 
see your lifework; so does clothing. 

20. Zeal in following self-styled “leaders” or “ex- 
perts” may land you in ey: Slough of (educational) 
Despond. 

21. If you are gifted with judgment, use it. 
change your occupation. 


If not, 
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22. What is merely “occupation” to you is not a 
“profession.” | 

23. If given to nagging, your pupils will pay the 
natural tribute to your gadflies. 

24. Plutarch advised against indulgence of hate, be- 
cause, if perititted on some occasion, it will rise of it- 
self in others. ‘This is equally true of love and kindred 
passions. ! } 1 

25. The total depravity of the tongue is greatly re 
duced by the restraints of the schoolroom. 

26. Your tirst care should not be to escape the cen- 
sures of critics, but those of a quickened conscience. 

27. There are plenty of educational “green goods” in 
the market, some of them selling under high-sounding 
titles. , | 

28. Lightning is attracted by tall objects@ hence it is 
not wonderful that some of the eriticisms with which the 
air is full should break upon the heads of our profes- 
sion. 

29. Managing may often consist aobily in not intes 
fering. 

30. Strength is as necessary as goodness; and eile 
ness in any generation, family, or individual can be 
traced back to ancestral vice. 


A TRIP TO THE 


WHEAT REGION.” 


BY NELLIE B. ALLEN, 
State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


TOPICS. 


I. Trip to the Wheat Region. 

II. Description of Typical Wheat Farm. 

Ill. Milling. 

IV. Wheat Growing Region of the United 
States and Canada. 

Helpful References in Books and Magazines:— 

“The Story of a Grain of Wheat,’ William C. 
Edgar, D. Appleton & Co. 

“Great American Industries,’ Vol. II., 
Rocheleau, A. Flanagan Company. 

“Geography of Kansas” (Tarr and McMurry 
Series), Macmillan. 

“Stories of Industry,” Vol. II., Chase and Clow, 
Educational Publishing Company. 

“South America,” Frank Carpenter, American 
Book Company. 

“North America,” 
Book Company. 


W. F. 


Frank Carpenter, American 


“North America,” Tarr and McMurry, Mc- 
Millan. 

McClure, Vol. XIV., December, 1899: “The 
Movement of Wheat.” 

Cosmopolitan, Vol. XXVI., November, 1898: 


“Great Problems of Organization: Wheat and Its 
Distribution, Flour and Flour Milling.” 


World’s Work, Vol. II., May, 1901: “Breeding 
New Wheats.” 
Review of Reviews, Vol. XXVI., July, 1902: 


“Solving the Labor Problem of the Wheat Fields.” 
Review of Reviews, September, 1902: “Migra- 
tion to Canadian Northwest.” 
World’s Work, January, 1903: 
‘Invasion of Canada.” 
Review of Reviews, April, 1902: “The Canadian 
Northwest Territories.” 
Review of Reviews, July, 1904: “Canada’s Com- 
mercial and Industrial Expansion,” 


“Our Industrial 
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Review of Reviews, March, 1903: “Progress in 
Canada.” 

Review of Reviews, April, 1903: 
Canada Railway.” 

Cosmopolitan, April, 1903: “The Americaniza- 
tion of the Canadian Northwest.” 

Review of Reviews, November, 1904: 
Canada in 1904”; 
in Canada.” 


“The Trans 


“Western 
“The Trend of Political Affairs 


DESCRIPTION OF A TYPICAL WHEAT FARM. 


Imagine a country almost as level as your play- 
ground—so level that as far as your eye can reach 
there are no hills, no stone walls, no trees perhaps, 
except by some stream. If we come to this wonder- 
ful Dakota in August or early September, we can 
see, stretching for miles on either side, fields of 
beautiful waving wheat. The farm which we are 
visiting raises little else, and its broad fields join 
those of the next farm, and then come the yellow 
acres of the one next adjoining, and so on until the 
expanse of waving grain reminds us of the ocean in 
its limitless area, and constant movement. 

This farm contains 10,000 acres. That seems 
very large indeed tous to whom a farm of one 
hundred acres is above the average. But 10,000 


-acres is not an exceptionally large farm in the great 


wheat region. How many hundred-acre farms 
could be made out of it? ) 
The plowing on this ard many other wheat 
farms has been done in the previous autumn, as 
wheat seems to like best a compact soil. Notice 
the picture of the plow. It is called a sulky plow, 
and turns several furrows at a time. Early in the 
spring the plowed land is harrowed to smooth 
and pulverize the soil, and then it is ready for the 
seeding, which is done by a drill. Such a machine 
will seed from ten to twelve acres a day with an 
average of a bushel of seed to the acre. How many 
bushels will be required to seed a farm of 10,000 
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acres? How long would it take a single team to 
accomplish the work? As it is necessary that the 
seeding be finished soon after it is begun, large 
numbers of teams are necessary. 

When the wheat is ready to harvest, there is a 
great demand for men and machinery, for every 
one wants the crop harvested at the same time. 
The grain ripens in from three to six days, and a 
delay in harvesting of not more than a day might 
cause thousands of dollars damage to over-ripe 
grain. The necessary machinery is owned only by 
comparatively few farmers, for it is expensive and 
can be used only for a very short time in the whole 
year. 

Think how, long it would take for a man with a 
seythe to cut all these acres and acres of wheat. 
The machine which is used for harvesting the 
wheat is very wonderful. It cuts the grain, lays it 
down evenly, and ties up the bundles ready for 
stacking, or shocking as it is called. To build cor- 
rectly a stack of wheat is an art in itself, for it must 
be done in such a manner that it will shed the rain 
and so keep the under portions dry, as it may have 
to remain for some time in the field awaiting the 
time when the threshing can be done. In a good 
season this drying process takes about three weeks. 
The grain is then threshed out by steam threshers, 
which often use the straw for fuel, and which thresh 
and clean the grain, and sometimes stack the straw 
if not used. One of these wonderful machines can 
thresh more than 10,000 bushels of wheat in a day. 

The harvesting time is the time to appreciate the 
magnitude and the importance of the wheat indus- 
try. Itis the great rush season. Men of all classes 
flock here by thousands—tramps, clerks, business 
men, college students, etc. .Many railroads running 
into the wheat regions carry harvesters for half- 
fare. These trains are sometimes crowded for 
weeks before the actual harvesting begins. 

The house wives are kept busy providing for 
this hungry crowd. The harvesting machinery is in 
full swing. Soon the railroads are crowded with 
freight. Granaries are filled, awaiting the time 
when the wheat shall be sold and sent to market. 
The mills in the large flour manufacturing cities are 
running at full speed, for millions and millions of 
bushels of wheat are waiting for more room in the 
snugly-filled elevators. 

The failure of one wheat crop sometimes means 
debts and mortgages for the farmer, while a suc- 
cessful year brings happiness and plenty. 

After the wheat is threshed and ready to be 
made into flour it is stored in elevators to await the 
time when the busy millers, or great manufacturers 
as they are now called, are ready to receive it. 
Some of these grain elevators are immense struc- 
tures holding three or four millions of bushels. 
Some of the more modern ones are built of steel. 
The grain is run into the lower part of the elevator 
in freight cars. It is taken from the cars by im- 
mense shovels, and lifted by an endless chain ar- 
rangement to the top of the elevator, and from 
here is run into different compartments by gravity. 
The ma@hinery of the great elevators in Buffalo is 
operated by electricity from Niagara Falls. (Why 
are there great elevators at Buffalo?) 

_ From the elevator the grain is taken to be milled, 
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or made into flour, after it is examined by in- 
spectors. These men look for dust, oats, and other 
foreign matter, examine the grains to feel its 
quality, weigh a portion to see that it is up to 
grade, and by means of a long tube thrust deep 
down into the wheat in the car, find whether or not 
the lower layers are as good as that at the surface. 


MILLING. 


In the mill the wheat passes through complicated 
machinery which separates the worthless parts 
from that which contains the nourishment, and 
finally as a result of all these processes we have our 
fine white flour made of the most nourishing parts 
of the seed. 

People who have studied the grains of wheat 
very carefully through powerful microscopes have 
discovered that the white centre is nearly all starch, 
while outside of this is a yellowish coating of 
gluten. The starch and the gluten are the nourish- 
ing elements, and the part of the grain containing 
these is what is used for our best flour. There is 
little good in the bran. 

Some of the flour mills in our country are enor- 
mous. One in Duluth has been grinding for ten 
years about eight thousand barrels per day. It has 
a storage capacity of 650,000 bushels. If this is 
what one mill can do, think of the enormous out- 
put of all the mills in our great wheat region. 

For more of the details of milling and the tech- 
nicalities of manufacture, see “The Story of a Grain 
of Wheat,’ and “Flour and Flour Milling.” in the 
Cosmopolitan for November, 1898, Vol. XX VI. 
WHEAT GROWING REGIONS OF THE UNITED 

STATES AND CANADA. 

(See map in geography by Frye, showing wheat- 
growing region. See map and description in geog- 
raphy by Tarr and McMurry.) 

There are many kinds of wheat raised, but we 
can divide all kinds into two great classes, winter 
wheat and spring wheat. Winter wheat is planted 
in the fall and harvested in the early summer. 
Spring wheat is planted in the early spring and har- 
vested in the autumn. 

Winter wheat requires a milder climate than 
spring wheat, and is consequently raised further 
south. When the spring wheat was discovered to 
be valuable, the industry spread further \ north. 
“To-day twenty-five states and ‘territories raise 
winter wheat. Nineteen produce spring wheat, 
while some states raise both. The leading crop 
producers in the winter wheat section are Kansas, 
California, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, Oregon, Michigan, 
Maryland, and Tennessee. Of the spring wheat 
list, ‘Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Washington, Wisconsin, and Iowa are 
the most important.” ' (From “A Story of a Grain 
of Wheat,” Chapter VIIT.) 

It has been found that the spring wheat requires 
for its ripening not so much intensity of heat for a 
short period, but length of daylight and a milder 
heat. The further north we go in summer, the 
longer days we find, consequently the production 
of wheat has been carried further and further north- 
ward. Southern Canada is now one of the greatest 
wheat-producing regions of the world. In the last 
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ten years thousands of farmers from the wheat 
region of the United States have sold their farms at 
good prices, and gone to Canada, where they have 
taken up undevelaped land, which can_ be bought 
at a very low figure. * | 

In Manitoba, Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta (find these provinces on the map) condi- 
tions favor the raising of a very fine quality of 
wheat. And here in western Canada lies one of the 
greatest wheat-producing regions of the future. 
Compared with the (United States few railroad 
facilities for transporting grain are found in this 
part of Canada. In fact the wheat is carried to the 
East practically by one road, the Canadian Pacific 
railroad, and its branches. (Find on the map.) 

The projected Trans Canadian railroad, running 
all the way north of the Canadian Pacific, will be of 
immense importance in the development of the 
wheat fields of western Canada (see map). Starting 
from Montreal and Quebec, it will extend directly 
west through the rich wheat and timber land south 
of James Bay, crossing the rich wheat lands of the 
Peace River valley further west, and terminating at 
Fort Simpson in British Columbia, one of the best 
harbors on the Pacific ocean. During its entire 
course it lies south of the northern boundary of 
the wheat area, and it lies entirely in Canadian ter- 
ritory. (See map in Review of Reviews, page 455, 
Vol. X XVII.) 

There is a tariff of twenty-five cents per bushel 
which prohibits the importation of Canadian wheat 
into the United States, where most of the great 
flour mills are, and which are nearer to the wheat 
fields of Canada than some of the Canadian mills. 
Hence the Canadian farmer labors at a disad- 
vantage compared with his more fortunate neigh- 
bor in the United States. Whether this condition 
of affairs will result in the lowering of the tariff, or 
what effect it will have on the bringing about of a 
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closer relationship. between Canada and the United 
States are questions which the future ‘will deter- 
mine. 

The great elevator centres are in Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Chicago, Buffalo, and St. Louis. 

The pupils should ‘be able to locate all these 
places with a definite thought in mind in relation to 
each one: Dakota, Kansas, California, Ohio; In- 
diana, Illinois, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Michigan, Maryland, Tennessee, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Washington, Wisconsin, lowa, Manitoba, Assini- 
boia, Saskatchewan, ‘Alberta, British Columbia, 
Duluth, Buffalo, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Montreal, Quebec, Port Simpson, 
James Bay, Peace River, Red River, Atlantic. 


REMARKS. 


Aiter finishing the lessons on wheat, the pupils 
should be able to sketch the map of the United 
States, snowing the wheat area, the chief manufac- 
turing cities and centres of distribution. } 

The map of Canada showing the provinces men- 
tioned and giving approximately the routes of the 
Northern Pacific and the proposed Trans Canadian 
railroads. 

A map showing the water route from Montreal 
or Quebec to Duluth or Chicago. 

The pupils should gain all possible information 
for themselves, reading some of the magazine 
articles referred to, and using whatever sets of 
books may be available. The best for class use are 
“North America and South America,” by | Car- 
penter, “The Great American Industries,” and 
“Stories of Industry.’ Much drill should be given 
on places naméd that the pupils may become very 
familiar with their location, and with certain char- 
acteristic facts connected with each. Rapid drill 
by sketching will help in fixing the location. 


THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(XXVIIL.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


HAVANA. 


The present disturbances in Cuba are anything 
but pleasant for the world to think about. It 
seems but yesterday since she started out on her 
new national house-keeping, while the world was 
fairly showering its congratulations upon her, and 
hoping that “Libre Cuba” might be richly com- 
pensated for her long experience of adversity by a 
long and uninterrupted season of prosperity. 

And now to find that there is trouble already in 
the “Gem of the Antilles,” and that she seems in- 
clined to follow the baneful example of the Latin 
American republics, rather than the example of her 
gracious liberator and sponsor, is an all-round dis- 
appointment. To the more thoughtful Cubans 
themselves the disappointment is most keen, for it 
seems to suggest to the world that Cuba is in- 
capable of peaceful self-government, and to have 
such a thought, or even the suspicion of it, linger 
in the mind of the outside world, is a humiliation to 
a sensitive and warm-hearted people. 

To Americans the recent intelligence of Cuban 


feuds, of men taking to the field of strife when 
every man of them is wanted in the tobacco field 
and among the sugar cane, is anything but a com- 
forting reflection. If for no other reason than be- 
cause of what the United States sacrificed for her 
in releasing her from her former intolerable situa- 
tion, Cuba should suppress her passions and foster 
peace. Possibly this may come to her on sober, 


-second thought, and she may wish to regain and 


retain the good opinion of the nation that in every 
way is her nearest and best friend. 

Havana, the capital of Cuba, is among the old- 
est cities founded by Spain in the New World. It 
was laid out by Diego Velasquez in 1519. Velas- 
quez knew the value of a good harbor, and Havana 
harbor is one of the finest in the world. It is easy 
of access, and spacious enough to allow a thousand 
vessels to ride at anchor. Its entrance is 980 feet 
wide, and the inlet 4,200 feet long. It is safe from 
all storms but tropical hurricanes, and then noth- 
ing is safe. The water is deep enough to allow the 


[Continued on page 236.) 
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THE SCHOOL SHOULD TEACH HOW TO THINK. 


There is a science of thought, an art in thinking, 
and they can be intensified and every way en- 
hanced by expert teaching. 

The business man, as well as the professional 
man, has learned to think clearly, distinctly, accu- 
rately, quickly, and shrewdly, but in a very narrow 
groove. Cassie Chadwick, and a thousand other 
women, palmists, clairvoyants, and cheap tricksters 
and frauds, have proved that the easiest chumps in 
the world are men who have learned to think by 
thinking in their own pet channels. Millionaire 
bankers are as easily buncoed as the most ignorant 
back countrymen. 

Mr. E. Z. Mark (easy mark), in the most famous 
of cartoons, has for years been illustrating how 
easy.a mark a rich business man is when he is a 
self-made thinker and worships his creator. 

The native elasticity of an active mind in a 
vigorous body in a nervous atmosphere will enable 
it to adapt itself to a given line in a wonderful way. 
In the trial of Dowie it was testified by expert 
alienists that an insane man can easily make money 
and be intensely shrewd along one line while wholly 
unbalanced in other directions. The facility and 
felicity of the mind in fashioning its methods to 
emergencies, the tendency of the mind to evolve 
power of thinking through experiment and experi- 
ence gives a wide-awake business or professional 
man rare shrewdness and ability. But this is no 
excuse for neglecting the art and science of think- 
ing while in school. No child should be allowed 
to go out into life handicapped from lack of ade- 
quate training in the ability to think accurately, 
quickly, logically. 

The human mind has almost limitless possibili- 
ties of development both in variety and intensity of 
activities, and these can be enhanced by early at- 
tention, and the school affords the opportunity. 
The various activities of the mind increase in vigor, 
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in discriminating skill, in rapidity and reliability of 
action through systematic training. 

No one has such genius for the violin or piano, 
with cornet or song, that he will venture before any 
audience without the most rigid training, without 
almost incessant practice. 

No painter or sculptor is so much of an artist 
that he does not take infinite pains to perfect him- 
self in every artistic touch. 

No man on the diamond or gridiron has such 
athletic gifts that he does not train long, faithfully, 
and persistently before he will get into a game. Jim 
Jeffries knows perfectly well that there is no man. 
in the world who can stand up against him, and yet 
he will not meet the humblest challenger without 
long and serious training. Even the expert soda 
fountain manipulator is trained to the limit in his 
art, and yet we expect boys and girls by the mil- 
lions to go out of the schools into life to face ex- 
pert, experienced men and women without so much 
as an apology for training in the art or science of 
thinking. These things ought not so to be. 

NEW ENGLAND UNIVERSITY. 


An inquiry has been sent out by the New Eng- 
land Education League to ascertain what body of 
representative opinion may favor a New England 
University. The term does not mean a new institu- 
tion, but better co-operation or federation among 
existing institutions and supplementay provision 
for popular education if necessary. 

It is in no spirit of criticism, but rather as a 
statement of a universally acknowledged fact, that 
it is remarked that the colleges and universities of 
New England, considering their equipment, are not 
doing nearly as much as they should do for the 
public. 

It may be said with little danger of contradiction 
by the well informed, that these colleges and uni- 
versities are not doing a third of what should be 
done with their equipment of brains and buildings, 
libraries and laboratories. 

The vast strides made by the public libraries in- 
dicate the possibilities. The assumption that a 
university like Harvard, for instance, is solely for 
the four or five thousand who matriculate there, 
most of them merely doing routine work, is pre- 
posterous. Why should not Harvard have evening 
work in most of her departments available to the 
tens of thousands of young men and women within 
easy reach of Cambridge? Why should not Satur- 
day be available to all teachers who would like to 
take any course for culture or for professional ad- 
vancement? The little that is done at Harvard and 
at Clark are merely hints as to what should be pos- 
sible. 

Our New England colleges and universities are 
largely where the public elementary school was a 
few years ago when the teachers boasted of the 
number of pupils they kept back, thinking it a 
virtue to find a way to prevent progress. Some day 
there will be a rude awakening when the public ap- 
preciates the vast resources in these institutions 
that are largely going to waste. There are approxi- 
mately twice as many young men and women in 
New England who would be pleased to utilize these 
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institutions but who cannot as there are taking ad- 
vantage of them, and with whom it is not primarily 
a matter of cost. 

If the New England Education League has the 
courage to demand an open shop for those who 
work in libraries and laboratories under expert 
direction on evenings and Saturdays, yes, on Sun- 
days in appropriate lines, they will be the greatest 
educational leaders of their time. It is amusing to 
hear a college man crying for an open shop for 
printers when he is running the worst closed shop 
in the country. It would in very truth be easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for an earnest young man to get anything out of 
Harvard, the Institute of Technology, or any other 
New England college unless he will take it ina way 
that is to him prohibitive. : 

Why cannot the New England Education League 
speak right out in meeting and tell what might be 
done to give higher educational opportunities to 
earnest young men and women? 


SAN FRANCISCO’S APPRECIATION. 


The schools of San Francisco opened early in 
August with an enrollment of 30,000 pupils. Only 
about one thousand are in an out-of-doors school in 
Golden Gate park, and really these are more fortu- 
nate than many that are indoors. Some are on 
half time, two schools using the same building, one 
in the forenoon and one in the afternoon. There 
are many temporary school buildings, one-story 
frame buildings hastily put up with extemporized 
furnishings, but all most acceptable. 

The beautiful girls’ high schoolhouse is in ruins, 
but the students go to the Lowell building. The 
poor afflicted Polytechnic high school has | the 
Affiliated college buildings. The Commercial high 
has the use of a part of the Mission high school 
building, that escaped both the shock and the 
flames. I would that it were possible to give the 
readers of the Journal of Education any adequate 
idea of the situation as depicted by frequent letters 
from the afflicted but plucky city. Here is one let- 
ter, a copy made for me by the boy who wrote it. 
It is to a member of the New York city board of 
education, who sent his personal check for $100 to 
the principal of one school for emergency use:— 


San Francisco, Cal., August 1, 1906, 
Golden Gate Park. 
Mr. George W. Wingate, New York City. 

Dear Sir: Mr. Armstrong has shown us the one hun- 
dred-dollar check ($100) which you have sent us. I 
have also heard your letter as it was read to us, and we 
all send our thanks to you for your kindness towards us. 

I am a pupil of the Golden Gate Park school, and all 
my books and all my mates’ books were destroyed by 
the fire. 

We try to get along with the few sheets of paper that 
we now and then get from some other school, but now, 
since you have sent us this sift, we can be able to buy a 
few books. 

The fire destroyed thirty-two out of about eighty-five 
schools. My school was the Adams Cosmopolitan gram- 
mar school, where they had comfortable, warm rooms. 
It is now built up again temporarily because most of its 
district was saved from the fire. My schoolroom out 
here is in a tent, with park benches for seats, and our 
knees for desks. 

Before the fire I lived in a comfortable home and ie a 
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good neighborhood, which I suppose will be built up 
again, and things will go on’ here as before, and still 
better. We are all brave in San Francisco. 
Respectfully and thankfully, 
I remain yours, 
Samuel Goldman, 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE GOSPEL OF CLEANLINESS. 


Chicago has cleaned up its children this vacation. 
The Tribune says:— 

“The unkempt urchin with his picturesque shock 
of disheveled hair, his mud-spattered feet, his un- 
washed hands and face, will disappear from 
Chicago’s streets and alleys if the vacation school 
board has its way. Next fall in his place there will 
appear a young dandy supported by a pair of clean, 
white legs, surmounted by a crop of sleek hair 
parted nicely, the possessor of finger nails of pearly 
whiteness—perhaps polished. 

“The work of transforming the urchin of to-day 
into the dandy of to-morrow was begun yesterday 
at the Hamline school, where the first class in per- 
sonal hygiene to be organized as a part of the vaca- 
tion school system was assembled for inspection. 
If the boys—and girls, too—take kindly to the 
treatment other classes will be established in the 
districts where the gospel of cleanliness has been 
neglected in the paternal preachings. 

“While the promoters of the plan believe the 
‘back to nature’ panacea is a good thing for some 
people, they are equally strong in their support of 
the doctrine that ‘dirt breeds disease.’ So they 
have undertaken a wholesale cleaning up among 
the school children of the stockyards district. 

“Twenty-three children who had been jerked 
back from nature to the bathtub appeared at the 
first muster with glistening faces and tidy clothes.” 


~0-@ 0-@-0-o-0- 


ERNEST BURNHAM,. 


Ernest Burnham of Kalamazoo is a man whose 
service to rural schools has never been surpassed, 
so far as I know. There are a few men no one of 
whom can be placed first because each is grappling 
with a distinct phase of the subject. In the front 
rank of these few is Ernest Burnham of the West- 
ern Michigan state normal school, having charge 
of the department for training rural school teach- 
ers. He has made the best study of the rural 
school conditions in a county that has ever been 
made. This puts him in a class by himself. He is 
teaching those who would be rural school teachers 
in a wholesome, energetic, and inspirational way. 
I know of no one who is doing this better than he 
is doing it. He is making vigorous public ad- 
dresses in which he brings the patrons of the rural 
schools to understand the rank injustice of having 
the state normal school graduates go almost ex- 
clusively to the graded schools—forty times as 
large a per cent. So far as is known, he is the only 
man who has been provided with all money needed 
for his expenses in making an expert study of 
rural schools. He should be on every association 
program in the country, sooner or later, for there is 
no greater need than for such an address as he alone 
can give. Unfortunately, he has too little time for 
any work of this kind. 
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GREAT GAIN IN AVERAGE ATTENDANCE IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


In Massachusetts the gain in average member- 
ship and attendance is much in excess of the gain 
in enrollment. This shows that the school system 
as a system has become more efficient. Two causes 
have contributed: Closer supervision by superin- 
tendents has secured a better enforcement of the 
compulsory laws, and the increased provisions for 
the transportation of children to school has made 
more regular attendance possible. 


a 


AT THE DESK AGAIN. 


Since May 30 the editor of the Journal of Edu- 
cation has delivered 116 lectures and addresses, 
has traveled more than 14,000 miles in eighteen 
states. During that time he has been back in Bos- 
ton twice, but it is a luxury to be established here 
once more. It is easy to write twice as much on 
the wing as at home, for there there is no claim 
upon one’s time except when on duty, while at the 
office there is never a minute in which one is cer- 
tain of quiet for writing or reading. Nevertheless, 
there are advantages in being settled at the office, 
and these are highly appreciated just now. 


DR. DEVINE IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


It is next to impossible for me to believe aught 
that is weak or-wicked in the work of Edward T. 
Devine, but we have thus far waited in vain for any 
denial or explanation of the open and definite 
charge that he was wholly unequal to organizing 
the great work assumed by him, that he received a 
salary of $12,000 a year from the Red Cross, that 
vast sums were paid out for automobiles, that he 
himself had a $2,700 machine, for which he allowed 
the fund $1,000 when he retired, and many other 
similar explicit accusations. They are not “yellow 
journal” charges, but are made by the most con- 
servative editors in the city. We of the East know 
him as a man of large experience, distinct ability, 
and high honor. Because of this regard he was se- 
lected. It is the more serious, therefore, to have 
these charges go unanswered. 


a. 


KEEPING AFTER SCHOOL. 

In the United States “keeping after school” is 
very generally abandoned, but in London the fol- 
lowing is the official utterance of the board of edu- 
cation :— | 

“The board do not disapprove of ‘keeping in’ 
as a means of punishment for carelessness, bad be- 
havior, or late attendance, provided the head 
teachers have satisfied themselves that the late at- 
tendance of children arises from their own fault, 
but children are not to be detained beyond half an 
hour after ordinary school hours, and they are not 
to. be instructed during the time. Head teachers 
are held responsible for the strict observance of this 
rule in their several departments. 

“Managers should see that the children, except in 
the cases*of punishment as referred to above, are 
not kept in after school hours. 

“No child is to be left alone in school after school 
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hours ; and whenever a child is detained, he or she 
must be placed in charge of one of the teachers of 
the school; this supervision is not to devolve on 
pupil teachers or on candidates.” 


SOME DARTMOUTH FIGURES. 


Dartmouth has had most ups and downs in 
undergraduate enrollment in the last thirty-five 
years of any New England college. From 1870 to 
1880 it lost twenty-four per cent.; from 1880 to 
1890 it gained fifty-eight per cent.; from 1890 to 
1895 it lost sixteen per cent.; from 1895 to 1900 it 
gained sixty-five per cent., and led all the New 
England colleges; from 1900 to 1906 it gained 
forty-one per cent. 


The public school text-books should contain 
nothing that can be offensive to any important in- 
herited prejudices. Indeed, so far as possible, 
there should be eliminated all offensive matter. 
This need in no wise make them colorless or in- 
sipid. There is enough that is full of vigor and 
spirit in history and literature that is not offensive. 

W. H. Langdon, district attorney of San Fran- 
cisco, who was superintendent of San Francisco 
eight months ago, has been nominated for gover- 
nor of California by the Independence League— 
the Hearst party. Mr. Langdon has been a success 
in every position to which he has ever been ap- 
pointed or elected. 


Principal F. V. Thompson opens Boston’s new 
Commerce high school with 160 students, a re- 
markably good beginning in extemporized quar- 
ters. The New York school in its fourth year has 
2,500 and the Philadelphia school has 1,000. The 
Commerce school is as sure to stay as the Manual 
Training school. 


The Chicago board of education has a good job 
on hand in undertaking to get a fair rental for city 
property. If a tenth part of the talk about the 
prices paid for rental of school lands in Chicago is 
true, there has been a notorious scandal, and it is 
time that the facts were known. 


The Merchant Marine League of the United 
States, at Cleveland, Ohio, offers $1,000 in four 
prizes, for the best essays on “How to Build Up 
Our Shipping in the Foreign Trade,’ competition 
being limited to students in American high schools, 
colleges, and universities. 


Twenty-three Jersey City women teachers ma:- 
ried in vacation. The last week in August nine 
women sent in their resignations on Cupid’s ac- 
count, and the first week in September fourteen 
more followed their examples. 


Franklin county, Ohio, has a woman as county 
school examiner. This shatters traditions in Ohio. 


Boston’s Juvenile court was put in full working 
order on September 1. 


Of course President Eliot does not favor “kist” 
nor “thi,” nor “thru.” 
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A GREAT FLEBRT. 


A great many people -who are not very belliger- 
ent in their temperaments will share the delight 
which President Roosevelt expressed after the 
great naval review of Labor day, when forty-five 
American ships of war, twelve of them giant 
battleships, passed before him in review in the 
waters off Oyster Bay. It was the most powerful 
American fleet ever assembled, and the ships 
ranged in size from the huge 16,000-ton Louisiana, 
just completed, to little torpedo boats. All were 
painted spotless white, the color of peace, which, 
to the minds of those who hold that preparedness 
for war is the best safeguard of peace, appropriately 
symbolizes the main purpose of the fleet. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, with characteristic fervor, declared 
that the man who was not patriotically inspired by 
the sight of such a fleet was a mighty poor Ameri- 
can. It is probably at least true that the enormous 
majority of Americans do not approve a_ cheese- 
paring policy toward the navy. 


THE SPELLING REFORM QUESTION. 


A letter from President Roosevelt to the Public 
Printer has been published, in which he explains 
and defends his order for the introduction of re- 
formed spelling into official documents emanating 
from the White House. The President’s order has 
been discussed widely from various points of view 
according to the prepossessions of the disputants 
for or against the reform. It cannot be denied that 
there is good ground for the President’s complaint 
that most of the criticism of the proposed step is 
made in ignorance of what the step is. The news- 
paper and other critics who made haste to deride 
the order and to represent the President as follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Artemas Ward and Josh 
Billings would have profited not a little if they had 
first taken the pains to examine the list of 300 
words, the spelling of which it is proposed to 
modify. A large number of these changes, such as 
the omission of “u” from labour, favour, etc., the 
substitution of “e’’ for the diphthong “ae,” and the 
omission of ‘ me” from programme have already 
found their way quietly into general adoption. 


A PAIR OF BANK WRECKERS. 


President Stensland of the Milwaukee-avenue 
state bank of Chicago, who wrecked that institu- 
tion, and plunged thousands of its depositors into 
penury and drove several of them to suicide, has 
been arrested at Tangier, Morocco,—that country 
having attractions for him because of the absence 
of any extradition treaty for bringing back such 
scoundrels as he. But the case is not one to call for 
formalities, and it may easily be that the Moroccan 
authorities will be induced to allow his removal. 
A. still more audacious wrecker was President 
Hipple of the Real Estate Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, who by plain stealing carried on for years 
made way with $7,000,000 or more of the institu- 
tion’s funds. In his case no question of extradition 
is raised, for he took himself out of the way by 
suicide. But his case is peculiarly shocking, for he 
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was a pillar in the Presbyterian church, and among 
the funds which he stole was about a million dol- 
lars of the money of the Presbyterian general 
assembly, which was consecrated in whole or in 
part to the relief of aged clergymen. Investigation 
has disclosed the astounding fact that the so-called 
directors of this institution had not met for two and 
a half years, and the state bank examiner had not 
examined it for three years. 


AS TO GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 


There has been time enough to gauge the im- 
pression made by Mr. Bryan’s strong declaration 
for the government ownership of railways in his 
speech at Madison Square Garden, and it is clear 
that a considerable number of the Democratic 
leaders and newspapers are afraid of it. They are 
willing to go a long way in regulating and restrain- 
ing the corporations, but not so far as that. The 
experiment proposed is so huge and so far-reaching 
that few would dare to predict its consequences. 
It is intimated that Mr. Bryan has been entreated 
not to press the issue, and the fact that he did not 
refer to the question in his later speeches, and that 
he has since remarked that he believed in a great 
many things which he should not put into a politi- 
cal platform suggests that the remonstrances may 
have had some effect. 


SUNDAY CLOSING IN PARIS. 


Parisians have anew sensation in a Sunday- 
closing law, which went into effect on September 
1, and the practical workings of which are yet a 
subject of speculation. It scarcely needs to be said 
that the underlying purpose of the enactment was 
not religious. It was passed at the demand of the 
Socialists, who insisted that there should be a com- 
pulsory weekly rest-day for all classes of working- 
men. But the enactment of such a law, in com- 
pliance with such a demand, wonderfully re- 
enforces the argument of those who have always 
contended that Sunday is one of God’s best gifts to 
man, and meets a universal human necessity. 
There was witnessed in Paris, as often in this coun- 
try during Sunday-closing agitations, a concerted 
movement among employers most affected to bring 
the law into discredit by making it the pretext of 
as much public inconvenience as possible.. But the 
authorities are firm, and French workingmen are 
likely to be the gainers by a weekly rest-day, which 
for most of them will fall on Sunday, and for others 
on other days, by a system of rotation. 


CONCILIATING THE PEASANTS. 


The Czar has shown his appreciation of the 
necessity of doing something and doing it quickly 
to allay the agrarian agitation among the Russian 
peasants by issuing a decree providing for the dis- 
tribution of crown lands, to the extent of twenty 
million acres, mone or less, in small holdings. So 
great was the haste that the scheme was not even 
thoroughly formulated, and some of the most im- 
portant details are absent from the outline promul- 


(Continued on page 292.) 
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THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES. 


{Continued from page 281.] 


vessels to dock at the wharves, which are usually 
well built. A fine lighthouse stands at the harbor 
mouth, and a famous old castle—Morro Castle— 
is its chief defence. 

The city itself has an older and a newer section. 
The older is Castilian in its contour and edifices, 
the streets very narrow, and the buildings of stone 
and with flat roofs. No wooden buildings have 
been allowed in this section for over a century. A 
feature of the shops and homes is the lavish use of 
marble, which was imported from Europe. The 
newer section is much more modern in architecture, 
with many attractive buildings, and spacious thor- 
oughfares. The profusion of tropical vegetation 
adds greatly to the beauty of the suburbs. The 
palm tree avenues of Los Molinos are unusually 
fine. 

The promenades and public gardens of the city 
are many and charming. The Alamada de Paula 
skirts the bay for many a mile. The Prado is a 
magnificent boulevard. The Plaza de Armas is an 
immense and attractive public square, with many 
statues. The botanical gardens are a favorite re- 
sort, and are well kept. The people of Havana are 
fond of the open air, and the volantes and 
broughams fly about the wide roadways, for the 
Jehus are reckless drivers. 

There are many imposing churches, the most 
famous of which is the Jesuit cathedral built in 
1724. The interior is fascinating with frescoes and 
mosaics. It was the church in which the body of 
Columbus was interred for a time. The Benefi- 
cencia is the largest and finest of seven hospitals. 
The Tacon theatre has accommodations for 3,000 
persons. The Mercado de Christina is the largest 
market. 

The city is much more healthy since a modern 
sewerage system was installed at the suggestion of 
the Americans. The water supply is abundant, al- 
lowing for an elaborate use of fountains, which lend 
a charm to squares and private lawns. 

Havana has always been a busy port. It is 
known as one of the principal seats of commerce 
in the Western hemisphere. European and 
American vessels throng the harbor. It has cable 
connection with Central America and the United 
States, and telegraph lines reach all parts of Cuba. 
Lines of railroad run to all the leading cities, and 
serve the great tobacco and sugar plantations 
amply. These two products are by far the largest 
in the island, and the United States is Cuba’s best 


.customer. The La Honradez tobacco factory is 


one of the sights of the city, covering an entire 
square, and with a daily production of two and 
one-half million cigarros. Many Americans have 
invested heavily in these two leading industries. 
Havana has had a stirring history. Buccaneers 
have laid it in ashes, but De Soto had the courage 
to rebuild it. Pirates have plundered it, and the 
English captured it. For a century it was the cen- 
tre of a despotism that by its offences against 
liberty at fist led to its own undoing. Its future 
has been decidedly promising the past few years, 
until the political cloud of the present spread over 
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it with threatening aspect. But the world hopes 
that better counsels may prevail, and the capital of 
Cuba may be relieved from any spectre of insur- 
rection. 


THE TRAIL OF THE TROUBLESOME BOY. 


{Continued from page 272:} 


rely entirely on class work—mass instruction— has 
steadily grown. 

Of late this tendency has been perceived and the 
remedy sought. Various plans have been tried. In 
one instance it was proposed that each teacher have 
only one class ; that one-half the time of the teacher 
be given to class instruction, and the other half to 
individual help; or in any case where there were 
two classes in the room, one teacher give all the 
time to class instruction, and another teacher give 
all the time to helping individuals. This plan pre- 
sents some difficulties, particularly in smaller 
schools, where the exigencies of classification often 
make a single class or a second teacher impractic- 
able. It is very doubtful, too, whether it is always 
necessary or desirable for pupils to recite just one- 
half their school time, and receive personal help 
for exactly the other half. The necessity for in- 
dividual help varies with different classes and with 
different individuals. Various plans other than the 
one referred to have been tried. One, used first, 
so far as the writer knows, in Toronto, seems to fit 
all cases well. 

By this plan a period, say a half-hour, is set apart 
each day as the period for special help. Most chil- 
dren get on all right with the class work and class 
instruction ; not a large proportion are, on any day, 
likely to need special help. If the period for that 
purpose is fixed just before the hour for dismissal, 
those pupils who do not need special attention or 
help may be excused at the beginning of the spe- 
cial help period and the teacher left free to devote 
all her time and attention to those who need her 
care. This period, then, is free; in it the teacher 
may inquire into individual difficulties and meet 
individual needs; individual touch may be had 
with pupils whom, in the usual ways, she had not 
reached ; courage may be put into the faint-hearted ; 
aspiration into the pupil who is disposed to lag; 
the boy who is likely to fail of promotion may get 
his difficulties cleared up so he can keep his place 
in the class. And not least, the boy who is older, 
stronger, more industrious and capable, may often, 
by the help the teacher can give during this period, 
fit himself for special promotion to the next higher 
class. Here, by the aid of the new teacher at the 
special help period, the pupil may soon find him- 
self abreast of the work in the higher class, and a 
half year saved. 

This special help period is practicable in any 
school, under any system of organization or classi- 
fication. Its intelligent use will remove a multi- 
tude of small causes for trouble; it is not unusual 
that the laggard, the boy who is behind in his les- 
sons, who does not understand his work, who is 
out of touch with his teacher, is a trouble maker in 
the room. 

In every school system pupils will be found who 
do not fit into any class, They have not had good 
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advantages previously, and are far behind most 
children of their age; they are well taught in one 
or two subjects, but backward in others; they have 
just arrived from some foreign country and do not 
understand the language; they lack interest, or ap- 
plication, or habits of study, and the special help 
hour does not give the regular teacher enough op- 
portunity to get the necessary hold upon the boy 
and his interests. 

For all these and for other cases, the ungraded 
room provides the remedy; for if the attempt is 
made to place these children in the regular classes 
one of.two things is likely to occur ; either the pupil 
will become discouraged and indifferent and as a 
result, finally troublesome; or becoming discour- 
aged and humiliated he will drop out of the school. 

The teacher of the ungraded room must possess 
sympathy and tact, and skill and courage, and must 
have the power to lead and inspire the boys and 
girls put in her charge. Many a boy must be kept 
in motion and at work until he gets the habit of 
doing things, and finds out that he can accomplish 
something. Many a troublesome fellow must be 
overcome by the teacher’s tact and generalship un- 
til he acquires a good disposition towards the 
school and towards his work. The teacher in such 
a room must not have too many pupils ; sometimes, 
under special conditions, more than one such room 
is needed in a building. 

In every considerable system of schools will be 
found a number of children whose habits and dis- 
positions are such that they are not fit to be in a 
school with other children under the usual condi- 
tions. Their habits of speech and behavior may be 
bad; their treatment of other children upon the 
plavground and on the way to and from school 
may be cruel or vile; their tempers may be such 
that either in the regular class or in the ungraded 
room too much of the time of the teacher and the 
class is required to keep them in order and at work; 
they may be habitual truants and may contaminate 
other pupils in this, or in other respects. 

For such children some cities have provided, and 
many others should provide, the “special” or dis- 
ciplinary school. The ungraded room is primarily 
to aid those pupils who need help in their studies or 
in forming habits of application—pupils who may 
become troublesome, or get discouraged and leave 
school if they do not get the help such a room can 
give. The special school is primarily for those who 
by habits or disposition require special treatment 
and training in their management and discipline. 
For these schools most careful selection of teachers 
is required. Such teachers are born, not made. 
But under the care of teachers wisely chosen 
wonders can be done for these children. | Special 
reports can be made and special watch kept on 
those disposed to be truant, until regular habits of 
attendance are formed; special skill in manage- 
merit will oftenyin time, overcome infirmities of 
temper; specially wise appeal to the boy’s better 
instincts will put him in a good attitude towards his 
schoolmates and his school work. 

The troublesome boy’s attendance at such a 
school need continue only until good disposition 
and good habits of attendance and behavior are 
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established; he may then return to the school 
which he would regularly attend. In some cases 
this will be in a few months; in others it may re-, 
quire years. But while the need continues, nothing 
can so_ well meet it, and so relieve the regular 
teachers and their classes, as these special schools. 

In every large school system, and in most 
smaller ones, there are boys, and sometimes girls, 
who are on the way to become criminals. They 
have not yet reached that point, but will probably 
do so unless some preventive measures are taken. 
Some of these have no homes ; some of them might 
better have none. 

For these, the parental school presents the solu- 
tion. Such a school is not a reform school; the 
boy sent there does not find himself with young 
criminals. It is a school which, for the unfortunate 
children who need it,—who cannot be controlled in 
any of the usual schools; whose hours out of 
school undo all, perhaps more than all, the good 
any day school can do them during the usual 
school hours,—takes the place of a home. 

In such a school, which of right should be situ- 
ated in the country—not in a congested district in 
a city—certainly not near a prison—these children 
live under hygienic conditions, eat wholesome food, 
have proper sleep. They learn good behavior and 
good principles of action by precept and by ex- 
ample. They form regular habits of life; their 
hours of sleep and exercise, of study and work and 
recreation, are fixed and must be observed. Sym- 
pathetic but firm control is exercised over them. 

They learn to be useful and industrious; fre- 
quently they learn to practice some useful means 
of livelihood, in addition to learning the usual sub- 
jects taught in the schools. But last of all, the 
regular life, under wholesome conditions, forms 
habits of well doing, and develops self-respect; 
these serve as bulwarks to keep them in the paths of 
sobriety and industry and good citizenship when 
the time comes for them to leave the school. 

Many excellent schools of this sort are now es- 
tablished ; the need is generally recognized. It is 
only important that more of them should be avail- 
able. Every school system should have, as the 
remedy for those cases which require it, this agency 
for the benefit of the troublesome boy. 

And so, by these means to which reference has 
been made, but particularly by those four agencies 
of general application and sequence which have 
been last mentioned—the special help hour, the un- 
graded room, the special school, and the parental 


~ school—the public schools may aid in smoothing 


the trail for the troublesome boy; and instead of at- 
tempting to make him walk always in the broad 
highway by which most children may comfortably 
pass, they may lead him by a trail which his feet 
can follow up to a self-respecting and useful man- - 
hood.—Address before the American Institute of 
Instruction. 


T. C. W., Ticonderoga, N. Y.: I prize the Jour- 
nal of Education. I have been a_ subscriber for 
probably fifteen years. 
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OUTLINES FOR GEOGRAPHY. 
aracter. 
BY S. H. COHN AND EDWARD HUGHES. 
North America, Cities. 
Map work. Ten largest. 
Physiography. Other territories and dependencies of the 
Climate. United States. 
Zones; temperatures; modifying influ- Alaska. 
ences; cyclonic storms; rainfall. Cuba and Porto Rico. 
Countries. Hawaiian Islands. 
People. Philippine Islands. 
Native; immigrants; colonists and descend- Guam and Samoa.—Stockton School Report. 
Governments. COMMON WEEDS. 
Cities. 


County Superintendent Cap E. Miller of Keokuk 
Ten largest. county, Iowa, has secured the uniformly correct 
United States. spelling of the names of all of the common weeds 
(Use maps of the United States issued by the of the county, by furnishing every pupil, who is old 
Department of the Interior.) enough, with a list of thirty-six common weeds, 


Map work. 
(a) Of the whole; (b) of single states; (c) of 
groups of states; (d) areas of production; 
(e) cities. 
Original territory occupied. 
Acquisitions of territory. 
When and how acquired. 
Physiography. 
Highlands and lowlands. 
Extent and importance. 
Coast line. 
Drainage. 
Lakes and rivers. 
Industries and products by regions. 
Commerce. 
Domestic. 
Travel and transportation routes. 
Foreign. 
Harbors. 
Ocean routes. 


and holds the teachers responsible for the teaching 
of these thirty-six names. 


Foxtail 
Ragweed 
Smartweed 
Marsh elder 
Sunflower 
Heart’s ease 
Cocklebur 
Fleabane 
Prickly lettuce 
Shepherd’s purse 
Lamb’s quarter 
Pigweed 
Mustard 

False flax 
Plantain 
Dodder 
Dandelion 
Pulsey 


Cowbane 

Sneeze weed 
Jimson weed 
Thistle 

Mullein 

Burdock 

Parsnip 

Carrot 

Milkweed 
Horseradish 
Morning-glory 
Horse nettle 
Northern nut grass 
European bindweed 
Pigeon grass 
Bottle grass 
Barnyard grass 
Sandbur 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE GRADES 


GOOD HEALTH FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


By Bertua M. Brown, State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 164 pages. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Price, 45 cents. This book is for intermediate grades and serves as an introduction to 
Colton’s Elementary Physiology. 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE COLONIES 
DAYS AND DEEDS A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


By GertrupE L. Stone and M. Grace Ficxett. These two books present industrial and 
social life in the time of the colonies in stories charmingly told. The chief characters are chil- 
dren, and the illustrations are historically-accurate. 


HAAREN’S NEW WRITING BOOKS 


By Joun H. Haaren, District Superintendent of Schools, the City of New York. Six books. 
These books have a uniform intermedial slant. The letter forms are simple, legible, and of 
great beauty. This is essentially a movement series. As the work progresses, the pupil is shown 
how the letter forms are based on the movement exercises. 


Correspondence invited 


HEATH & CO., Publishers 
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BOOK TABLE. 


A COUNTRY READER. Book One. By H. B. M. 
Buchanan and Arnold V. Steubenrauch. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 300 pp. 

This American edition of the famous Buchanan Coun- 
try Readers of England is prepared for the childrea of 
our schools by Professor Steubenrauch of the University 
of California. It is a book especially adapted to the ag- 
ricultural courses in the public schools, devoted as it is 
to farm animals such as the horse, donkey, mule, cow, 
sheep, goat, pig, poultry, dog, and cat. There are nu- 
merous illustrations. The scope of the book is well 
shown by the topics treated under the cow and sheep. 

The Cow—Wild Cattle; Milk; How to Make Butter; 
“Churning; How Cheese Is Made; How a Breed Is 
Formed and Kept True; Breeds of Dairy Cattle in 
America; Straight Dairy Breeds: The Jersey, the Hols- 
tein-Friesian, the Ayrshire, the Guernsey, Dutch Belted, 
Kerry or Irish Cattle; Beef Breeds: The Hereford, Aber- 
deen-Angus, Texas Cattle; General Purpose or Dual 
Purpose Breeds: The Shorthorn, Polled Durham, the 
Devon, Red Polled; How to Treat a Cow. 

The Sheep: Wild Sheep; Rocky Mountain Sheep; Wild 
Habits Still Linger; The Sheep of the Farm; The Sheep 
of the Range; About Wool; Breeds of Sheep: The Me- 
rinos, Horned Dorsets, Cheviots, Southdowns, Shrop- 
shires, Hampshires, Oxfordshires, Cotswolds, Leicesters, 
Lincolns; Care and Feeding of Sheep; Diseases. 


ARNOLD'S MEROPE. With addition of Sophocles’ 
Electra. Edited by Professor J. C. Collins of Univer- 
sity of Birmingham. England. Oxford, England, and 
New York: The Clarendon Press. Cloth. 167 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

This is a drama by the able scholar, the late Matthew 
Arnold, in which in the story of Merope he reproduces 
the Attic tragedy in its most perfect state. It is an ex- 
ceedingly able piece of composition. A fitting companion 
to Arnold’s drama is found in the volume in Mr. 
Whitelaw’s translation of the famous Electra of Sopho- 
cles. The work of the translator has preserved very 
really the force and beauty of the Greek author. 


ELEMENTS OF GENERAL CHEMISTRY. With 
experiments. By John H. Long, Sc. D. Fourth edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. 1012 Walnut street, Phil- 
adelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. ITllustrated. 450 
pp. Price, $1.50. 

The teaching of chemistry has suffered as much by 
the progress of the times as of any other subject. In the 
“good old days” before the laboratory was available, 
students in an unscientific way got an inspiration and a 
deal of information that was valuable. The laboratory 
method in the secondary school has failed to give either 
much information or much discipline in research. The 
demand is, emphatically, for a combination of informa- 
tion and scientific research in secondary schools. This 
combination is admirably accomplished by Dr. John H. 
Long in his “Elements of General Chemistry.” The 
experiments give the maximum of illustrative informa- 
tion and scientific practice in the minimum of time. It 
is thoroughly workable, makes as little demand upon 
the teacher as can be expecied, and stimulates the stu- 
dents to think independently without leaving them in 
doubt as to what to do or how to do it. 


BY THE ETERNAL. A novel, by Opie Read, author of 

“The Son of the Swordmaker,” “A Kentucky Colonel,” 

Carpet Bagger,” ete. With special illustrations. 

Chicago: Laird & Lee. Cloth. 303 pages. Six half- 

tone illustrations. Price, $1.50. 

This story refers to the time when American states- 
manship was yet in its infancy. Andrew Jackson, the 
hero of the story, presents himself head and shoulders 
above his fellowmen. The figure of Jackson the man, 
“Old Hickory” the soldier, stands out from the back- 
ground of interesting characters with majestic dignity. 
The author has made use of many personal records and 
unpublished manuscripts directly connected with Gen- 
eral Jackson’s Inimediate family, with the result that 
many side-lights are given which history has failed to 
disclose. The group of characters is more than usually 
interesting. Arabella, the widow; Mahone, tke Irish 
philosopher and wit; Mrs. Jackson; and “Staggs,” the 


boy who modestly relates the story, play important 
parts. “By the Eternal’ is a book that will interest 


and delight students of history, and a story that will ap- 
peal to every lover of fiction. 
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THE SCHOOL ARTS COLOR BOX 


Containing Six Toned Colors and Charcoal Gray 
For Use in 


HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 


ALSO 


THE MUNSELL CRAYONS 
Enamel Cards, Balls, and Spheres 


THE MUNSELL COLOR SYSTEM 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. 


82 & 84 Washington St. 


216 & 218 Clarendon St. t BOSTON 


COLOR AND CRAYON ¢ACTORIES, MALDEN, MASS. 
Send for School Arts Booklet and Crayon Circular 


New England 


CONSERVATORY 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


Founded 
1853 


No school in this country can contribute as much toward 
a musical education as the New England Conservatory of 
Music. A steady growth of over fifty years has e it 
rich in experience, and it is everywhere recognized as the 
largest and best equipped schoolin America. Its complete 
organization, its imposing Conservatory building and 
splendid equipment, and the new Residence building offer 
exceptional facilities for students. Situated in Boston, the 
acknowledged music centre of America, it affords pupils 
the environment and atmosphere so necessary to a musi- 
cal education. 

Every department under special masters. The student's 
capacity sets the only limitation to his progress. The 
reciprocal relations established with Harvard University 
afford pupils special advantages for literary study. 

Owing to the practical training of students in our Nor- 
malDepartment, graduates are in much demand as teachers 
and musicians. Practical Pianoforte Tuning Course in 
one year. 

The pieiease of lectures, concerts,and recitals, the 
opportunities of ensemble practice and appearing before 
audiences and the daily associations are invaluable advan- 


es to the music student. A number of free violin 
scholarships available for 1906, 


For particulars and year book, address 
RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under th s heading are solicited from school 
authoritie in every state in the Union. To be 
available, taese contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later t Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


October 17, 18,19: New York Council 
of Superintendents, Rochester. 


October 18, 19, 20: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middle 
October 25, 26, and 27: Maine Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lewiston, Maine. 
April, 1907: Eastern Commercia} 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD. Charles F. Cook, who 
for the past ten years has been prin- 
cipal of the high school in Augusta, 
Me., has accepted the principalship of 
the high school here. Mr. Cook be- 
caime principal of the high schoo! of 
Oldtown, Me., in 1891, where he re- 
mained two years, and was then 
called to the sub-mastership of the 
high school in Augusta, where he has 
been for the past thirteen years, 
serving the last ten years as princi- 
pal. Mr, Cook is the president of 
the Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools of Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The managers of the 
Franklin fund, which has accumu- 
lated from the fund set apart by 
Benjamin Franklin and augmented 
by a contribution from Andrew Car- 
negie, have selected the lot at the 
corner of Berkeley and Appleton 
streets, in the Back Bay, as the site 
for the industrial trade school which 
the managers propose to erect. The 
land cost $100,000. The proposed 
school will be conducted after the 
manner of the Cooper Union of New 
York. 

FITCHBURG. The training 
school feature of the State Normal 
school of this city is admirably work- 
ing out, as Principal J. G. Thompson 
and Superintendent J. G. Edgerly 
are doing several interesting prob- 
lems in the development of disciplin- 
ing power in the student teachers. 

LOWELL. The biology and na- 
ture study work in the State Normal 
school of this place are unsurpassed 
in any normal school in the country. 
Mr. Weed has the best of laboratory 
and library appointments for this 
department. 

The grade teachers in the public 
schools have petitioned the board of 
education for an increase in their sal- 
aries, which now amount on an aver- 
age to $11.50 per week. The salaries 
of the high school teachers, special 
teachers, and clerks have been ad- 
vanced, and last year the wages of 
young teachers who had just grad- 
uated from the training schools were 
raised, so that they now receive the 
maximum salary for the first year. 
The teachers have suggested that if 
it is not possible to make a general 
increase those who have seen ten 
years of service be given $50 addi- 
tional, and those who have tauglit 
twenty years receive $100. 

WILLIAMSTOWN. Williams Col- 


lege received nearly $100,000 in gifts 
last year. 

WORCESTER. Clark University 
has received $25,000 from the will of 
James Smith of Douglas. 

CAMBRIDGE. Harvard received 
$1,889,655.98 in special gifts last year 
and made no fuss aboutit. The 
president did not take his time or 
strength to announce it. 

Harvard conferred 917 degrees 
this year. 

ASHBURNHAM. Principal H. §. 
Cowell of Cushing Acudemy is nomi- 
nated for lieutenant-governor. If he 
eould be elected he would honor the 
office. 


CONNECTICUT. 

SOUTH MANCHESTER. Miss 
Frances Scofield of Stamford, a suc- 
eessful teacher, is the new kinder- 
gartner in the local schools. 


DERBY. The board of education 
has appointed Alexander J. Wood of 
Branford a teacher in the Derby high 
school. 

MERIDEN. Superintendent Wil- 
liams of the State School for Boys 
has appointed kh. R. Stone head of 
the mechanical department at the 
school to succeed F. S. Hitchcock, 
who goes to New London to take the 
principalship of the technical school. 

GROTON. ‘The committee of the 
borough school district has made its 
appointment of teachers for the com- 
ing year as follows: Principal, Miss 
A. Amanda Allen; assistant, Miss 
Emily C. Chureh; grade seven, Miss 
Isabelle Denison; six, Miss Ida _ S&S. 
Fletcher; five, Mrs. Cora Turner; 
four, Miss Lucy A. Landphere; three, 
Miss Sara A. Wells; two, Miss Lillian 
k. Chapman; one, Miss Angie Per- 
kins; kindergarten, Miss Fannie E. 
Hulse, 


ROCKVILLE. The _ high school 
committee has engaged Miss Helen 
White of Fortland. Me., in- 
structor in French and Latin. She is 
a graduate of Wellesley College, and 
succeeds Miss Newhall, resigned. 

BRIDGEWATER. Miss Carter, 
from Danbury, a graduate of the 
Danbury Normal school, is to teach 
in River district the coming year. 
William Marsh is committee in that 
district. 

NORWICH. Miss Mary F. Con- 
nor, last year teaching the third 
zrade at the Broadway school, goes 
to the Arsenal school at Hartford in 
the seventh grade. ‘To fill the va- 
eancy Miss Hazel Anderson of this 
city has been engaged. She taught 
last year at South Willington and is 
a graduate of the Broadway school, 
the Norwich free academy, and the 
Willimantie Normal school. 

Miss Marion Hathaway of Willi- 
mantic, who taught the Broadway 
school, second grade, last year, will 
not return, and her place will be 
taken by Mrs. Hattie C. Bishop, a 
substitute for five months last vear. 

Miss Mary Hallam Burleson of 
Jewett City, who taught the second 
grade at the Boswell-avenue school, 
goes to Montclair, N. J., at a greatly 
increased salary. No teacher will 
engaged in her place, as a plan of 
consolidation to be carried “out at 
Boswell avenue will render Tt un- 
necessary. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATFS. 


NEW YORK. 
graduated 102 


Vassar College 


September 13, 1906 


young women and announced two 
new buildings to be erected at once, 


NEW JERSEY. 


PATERSON. Miss Adelaide Bb, 
Finch of Waterbury, Ct., has been 
appointed teacher of psychology in 
the Paterson nermal school. 


SOUTHERN STATES, 


ARKANSAS. 
HOT SPRINGS. J. J. Doyne has 
been nominated as state superinten- 
dent and will be elected. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURI. 


CABOOL. W.H. Lynch, one of the 
earhest and successful school men of 
the state, has been secured as princi- 
pal of the public schools, 


MINNESOTA. 


ROCHESTER. President W. H. 
Sallman of Carleton College, North- 
field, had the high school graduation 
address this year. He is one of the 
most popular speakers in the state. 

MINNEAPOLIS. The city is to 
have anew $100,000 high school 
building, with the most approved 
plans and appointments. 

The city is to build a_ fifth high 
school, for which a lot of five and a 
half acres, the Russell estate, a beau- 
tiful park, has been purchased. 
These will be the most charming pub- 
lic school grounds in the Northwest. 

‘rhe Central high school graduated 
210 this year, an  vunprecedented 
class. The board of education is 
supporting vacation schools for the 
children of the street. 

There are 1,050 teachers employed 
by the city. Of these Superintend- 
ent Charles M. Jordan has_ selected 
107 new teachers, or more than ten 
per cent. 

ST. PAUL. The board of Education, 
loyal to the retiring Superintendent 
A. J. Smith, is so insistent upon his 
remaining until September that he 
has yielded and will continue his di- 
rection of affairs. 

NORTHEIELD. Professor Her- 
bert C. Wilson is appointed dean of 
Carleton College. Professor Good- 
hue, who has been in the field for a 
sear, returns to his chair in Greek. 
Professor Stratton has received an 
appointment at Fargo College. Pro- 
fessor Fairchild and Instructors Sieg 
and Grave will prosecute advanced 
studies for doctor's degrees. ‘The 
new members of the faculty are: 
Carleton V. Kent, instructor in phys- 
ics, and Oliver S. Thompson, instruc- 
tor in biology. Mr. Kent is a gradu- 
ate of the University of lowa and has 
held a_ scholarship and a fel!owship 
there in physics. He has been in- 
structor in Marshalltown. Mr. 
Thompson is a graduate of Lake For- 
est College and has pursued graduate 
work at Clark University. He is 
principal of the high school at Hins- 
dale, Ill. 

NEW ULM. Professor George F. 
James of the department of educa- 
tion in the State University had the 
graduation address in the high 
school. He is ardently welcomed by 
the educators of the state. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 


YANKTON. Thomas Lyne has re- 
ceived the Democratic nomination for 
state superintendent. j 


NEBRASKA, 


OMAHA. The public playgrounds 
were formally opened by Judge Ben 
B. Lindsey of Denver on June 11. 
The city provided abundant social 
functions for the judge *while in the 
city. 

WEST POINT. The rural school 
officers’ convention of Cuming county 
held a most successful meeting here 
June 9. The principal speakers were 
Professor Pile of the Wayne normal, 
Professor Fischer of Beemer. C.,A. 
Anderson is president. 


BEATRICE. Miss S. Adelaide 
Holton of Minneapolis was the chief 
speaker of the Gage county institute 
June 11-15. J. A. Eastwood of the 
McCools schools was elected principal 
here. 

WAYNE. The Wayne county in- 
stitute, under the lead of County Su- 
perintendent A. E. Little, June 48, 
was the most successful in its his- 
tory. Among the instructors were B. 
H. Grigg of the State Normal] school 
at Peru and Superintendent E. F. 
Wilson of this city. 


AINSWORTH. The eighteenth 
graduation exercises of the high 
schools were of unusual success, on 
June 

KEARNEY. The State Normal 
school at this place held its first 
Commencement this year. There 
were eighteen in the class, which is 
an unusual showing. They are ex- 
ceptionally mature and mostly ex- 
perienced, enabling them to take their 
diploma at the end of one year. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. ‘The revision of the 
building code following the Iroquois 
theatre disaster has added about 
thirty per cent. to the expense of con- 
structing school buildings, so that 
the present average is $10,000 a 
schoolroom, including cost of sites 
and playgrounds. This means that 
$10,000,000 will provide 1,000 addi- 
tional rooms giving accommodations 
to 46,000 more pupils. Four thousand 
one hundred and seventy-one pupils 
are now housed in rented quarters, 
and 180 half divisions, attended 
by 8,384 pupils. are maintained. The 
annual increase of school children in 
the last three years has been a little 
more than 10,000. The increase of 
school population will be in the 
neighborhood of 40,000 pupils three 
years hence. For several years the 
board has been spending in excess of 
$2,000,000 annually for new buildings 
and permanent improvements, but 
this pace has not been fast enough. 
Plans for thirty buildings, containing 
394 rooms and approximately costing 
$4,507,000, have been made since July 
lof last year. Twenty-eight new 
schools for which appropriations have 
been recommended and costing $3,- 
127,000, is another large item. Sites 
and playgrounds costing $1,300,000 
have been purchased, and nearly as 
many more have been recommended. 
Fifteen schools have been com- 
pleted, giving 230 additional rooms. 


WISCONSIN. 
MENOMONIE. Senator J. H. 
Stout closed a deal to-day for-the old 


Captain Andrew Tainter homestead, 
a beautiful tract of four acres border- 
ing Lake Menomin in the centre of 
the city, upon which he will erect an 
extensive dormitory system to be 
operated in conjunction with the 
Stout training schools. The  build- 
ings will be commenced aS soon as 
the plans now being prepared are 
ready. A large sum of money will 
be expended in the development of 
the industrial dormitory plan, which 
Mr. Stout has had in mind for many 
years. A trades school for boys and 
a school of applied arts for girls will 
be the next development of the Stout 
training school plan. 

STEVENS POINT. The Wisconsin 
Journal of Education has a vigorous 
editorial on “A Wronged School- 
master.” Of the two columns ‘we 
print the first and last paragraphs, 
which give its spirit. The rest deals 
with the details:— 

“Whatever may be said, pro and 
con, regarding the dismissal of 
Theron B. Pray from the presidency 
of the Stevens Point Normal school, 
the incident must go down in the 
educational history of Wisconsin as 
a direct insult to the teaching pro- 
fession.” 

“President Pray is a man of recog- 
nized ability, of high ideals, exem- 
plary in his habits, earnest in his 
work, and the jealousy with which he 
has guarded and worked for the in- 
terests of his school have been strik- 
ingly prominent. No man has ever 
done more, and no one can ever sur- 
pass in loyalty and devotion the rec- 
ord of Theron B. Pray in his twelve 
years of labor as the guiding spirit of 
the Stevens Point Normal school.” 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN DIEGO. Charles T. Mere- 
dith of Fallbrook is nominated for 
superintendent of San Diego county 
by the Democratic party. Captain 
Meredith was the first county super- 
intendent with whom I ever worked 
on the Pacific coast and never did I 
more enjoy a week’s work than in 
Ventura county. Without knowing 
aught of San Diego county affairs 
1 can but recall with keen satisfac- 
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tion the intelligent loyalty of his 
teachers to him in those years. Since 
then he has been state superintendent 
and professor in the San Diego State 
Normal school. 

Duncan MacKinnon, principal of 
the high school, has been chosen city 
superintendent vice Frank P. David- 
son, resigned. 

BE. L. Hardy of Riverside, Illinois, 
nee been elected principal of the high 
school. 


Principal John Crippen of the 
Sherman grammar school has. re- 
signed to spend a year in post- 


graduate work in Columbia College. 

Principal S. N. Montgomery of the 
Franklin primary school has. been 
advanced to the principalship of the 
Sherman grammar school. 

Bonds have been sold for a $135,- 
000 new high school building; it will 
be one of the finest in southern Cali- 
fornia. One hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars has also been voted 
by the people for the enlargement of 


the old and the building of new gram-. 


mar. schools. 

Ex-City Superintendent F. P. Davy- 
idson has removed to Berkeley. 

County Superintendent Hugh J. 
Baldwin will seek renomination on 
the Republican ticket this fall. Al- 
though this will be his third term he 
has no opposition. 

Professor Frank Thompson. head 
of the department of pedagogy in the 
State Normal school, has resigned to 
accept a position in the same depart- 
ment in Stanford University. 


FRESNO. W. J. M. Cox, recently 
bead of the department of philoso- 
phy and modern languages and act- 
ing president of Albany College, 
Oregon, has accepted an engagement 
as principal of the Chesnutwood Nor- 
mal Training school of Fresno, and 
enters immediately ‘upon the active 
duties incident to his new field of 
work. 


LOS ANGELES. The board of 
education has lengthened the term 
of the superintendent and his assist- 
ants to four years. This is a great 
advance. E. C. Moore has been 
unanimously elected as city superin- 
tendent of schools, N. C. Bittenger as 
assistant superintendent and J. B. 
Monlux as deputy superintendent 
all to hold office for four years in- 
stead of one year, as heretofore. 


EMERSON 


Pedag 
the Statiant a knowledge of his own 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Ora 


, Literature, and 


in America. It aims to develop in 


ers in 
expression, whether as a creative thi r or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full ormation 


College of Oratory 


on application to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Lantern Slides and 
LARGEST STOCK 


GREATEST VARIETY 


Stereoscopic Views 
BEST GRADE 


IN CLASSIFIED CATALOGS FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 


We Cover Course of Study Subjects Completely 
Send for catalog and state requirements 
We Want One Good Representative in Each Section 


MORSE & SIMMONS, Managers 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
31 Union Square, New York City 
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We HONESTLY believe you can make your 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, FREE TEXT-BOOKS,&C 


HOW ? 


Ist By adopting the “Holden System for Preserving Books” 


2nd Enforcing its rules strictly and by 
3rd Teaching the pupils CARE and NEATNESS!! 


A member of the Mass. State Board of Education said 


over twenty years ago “Pupils can be taught neatness as 
well as arithmetic.” 


Read the following letter : — 


: Xenia, Ohio, April 12, 1906. 
ge) yee | “It is with satisfaction that I endorse your Book Covers and 
F Ex.-Vice Pres. Nat. Supt. Association, = material used in the repair and preservation of school books. 
: ote Saar _ Our City entered into the ‘Free Text-Book’ plan of provid- 
t ing school books for all children below the High School in 


the fall of 1896; some of the books have been in use TEN YEARS and are still suitable for further use. 


“This is because of the care taken and the use of the‘ HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERV- 
ING BOOKS.’ Everybody that has anything to do with the free text-books of our schools strongly 
endorses the Holden System. The Covers area great economy in the way of saving text-books. I 


have no hesitancy in recommending these to any system of schools which desires to preserve the text- 
books used.”’ 


Edward B. Cox, Supt. 


This entire plan is enforced in Allegheny, Pa.; New Bedford, Mass.: Xenia, O., etc. For three 
: years in Xenia—and four years in the other two cities named—the annual cost per capita for text- 
: books was about 36 CENTS PER PUPIL. Wo other plan has produced such a record. 


As to the old argument that the insides of the books get too filthy to use: We challenge any one 


to examine the books in use six years in Xenia. We have done sotwice. It completely refutes 
that argument. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


G. W. HOLDEN, President. 
MILES C. HOLDEN, Secretary. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 285.) 


gated. But it must not be supposed 
that anything like a gift of land is 
contemplated. The scheme is sim- 
ply for the financing of the sale on 
easy terms, and with payments ex- 


tending over a long period of years, 
and the Czar himself, if the scheme 
is worked out, will practically hold 
the notes of thousands of his peasant 
subjects, secured by their lands. 


A CONSTITUTION FOR CHINA. 


Not too much importance should 
be attached to the publication of a 
decree by the emperor of China, 


promising a constitution. No date is 
set for carrying out the promise, but 
assurance is given that there will be 
reforms established in the financial 
snd political administration of the 
empire, and that after the people have 
become sufficiently enlightened and 


have reached a proper understanding - 


of their relations to the government, 
a constitution will be framed. This 
is a safe promise to make, and the 
fact that it is made is chiefly signifi- 
cant as an indication of the prevail- 
ing unrest among populations now 
governed by despotism. The ob- 
servations of the Chinese commis- 
sioners recently sent to study Ameri- 
ean and European institutions have 
convinced them that some sort of 


representative government is indis- 
pensable to progress. Chaos would . 
follow the too precipitate introduc- 
tion of a parliament in China, but 
ultimately it will come. 


Just for Fun. 


May I suggest thru your paper to 
the Bored of Spelling that they begin 
their simplification with their own 
names. Noblesse oblige. Thus:— 

Androo Karnage, Wilyum Jamz, 
Brandr Mathooz, Richud Watsn 
Gildr, Tomus Lownsbre, Niklus 
Mure Butlr, &c.—L. H. D., in the 
New York Times. 
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Our Smaller Cities. 


Census Bulletin No. 45, just issued, 
tells us that there are 3869 cities in 
the United States having a population 
of from 8,000 to 25,000. From the 
many interesting facts stated there- 
in, the following may be profitably 
noted. ; 


. POLICE AND FIRE DEPART- 
MENTS. 


Drunkenness was the most fre- 
quent cause of arrest in 810 of the 
367 of these cities making reports; 
disturbance of the peace, in 37; va- 
grancy, in 12; assault and battery, 
in 7; and larceny, inl. Arrests for 
homicide were reported by 135 
cities, more than a third of the total 
number. 

Sixteen cities reported more than 
100 retail liquor saloons each. In 
51 cities there were no officially rec- 
ognized saloons. In 56 others the 
license was $1,000 or more. The 
highest licenses paid were Carthage, 
Mo., $2,400; Moberly, Mo., $2,259; 
Springfield, Mo., and Chicopee and 
Worcester, Mass., $1,800 each. 

In 63 of the cities there were no 
regular firemen; and in 41 the de- 
pendence was entirely on volunteers. 


SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES. 


Public kindergartens were main- 
tained in 110, nearly one-third of the 
cities, and night schools by 72, or 
about one-fifth. There were 14 with- 
out high schools, and 95 without pub- 
lic libraries. Northampton, Mass., is 
the banner library city of these 369 
smaller cities, with 138,045 yolumes; 
Brookline, Mass., was second with 
63,930; and Bangor, Me., third with 
55,154. Five, that is all but one of 
the other New England cities, re- 
ported over 40,000 volumes. There 
were twelve reported between 30,000 
and 40,000; 32, between 20,000 and 
30,000; 86, between 10,000 and 20,- 
000; and 131, under 10,000. Brad- 
dock, Pa., ranks first as a city of 
readers, its circulation for the year 
being 187,038. Northampton, Mass., 
though first in number of volumes 
a second in circulation, with 169,- 


Most of the municipalities report 
park areas, and in 15 cases the park 
area is 100 acres or more. San 
Diego, Cal., 1,405 acres; Winona, 
Minn., stands second with 837 acres. 

In public utilities, 189, or about 
half the cities, own their water- 
works; only 8 own gas plants, while 
59 own electric light plants. In 19 
there is no system of sewerage. 


EXPENSES. 


It cost $54,205,342, a trifle less 
than one-tenth of the annual expen- 
ditures of the United States govern- 


ment, to run these 369 smaller cities” 


for the fiscal year 1903. Of this 
sum, $28,759,638 was for salaries 
and wages, and $25,445,704 for mis- 
cellaneous objects. Of the total out- 
lay 92.4 per cent. was for all ex- 
penses natural to the administration 
of a city, including education and 
pwhliec debt interest. ‘The other 7.6 
per cent. was for municipal indus- 
trial expenses. About two-thirds of 
it for water works, and one-third 
for public markets, cemeteries, cre- 
matories, wharves, and electric light 
plants. 

It is a noteworthy and most en- 
couraging fact that of the total ex- 
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penses, nearly one-third, 31 per cent., 
went for schools—those bulwarks of 
American liberty, progress, and pros- 
perity. 

There is a striking difference be- 
tween the cities under 25,000 popula- 
tion and those over that (175 of 
them, as per Bulletin No. 20, of 
August, 1905) in the expenditures 
for police and fire protection. In the 
former, fire protection costs on the 
average one-third more than police 
protection. In the latter police pro- 
tection costs two-fifths more than 
fire protection. 

It is surprising to note that the to- 
tal payments for general and muni- 
cipal service expenses for these 369 
smaller cities, emhracing a total pop- 
ulation of 5,241,732, amounted to less 
than five-eighths of those for the 
single city of New York, which, in 
1903, had an estimated population of 
3.716,189. In other words, nearly 50 
per cent. more people were cared for 
and governed in the 2859 cities for 
three-eighths less money than in the 
city of New York. 


DEBTS AND TAXES. 


In the fiscal year 1903, the 369 
mminor cities borrowed $28,750,413, 
and paid off $21,120,043 of existing 
public debt. 204 cities borrowed 
more than they paid, and 163 paid 
off more than they borrowed. It 
was an even thing with the other 
two. 

The 369 cities as a whole were 
eonservative in borrowing, paying 
64.5 per cent. of their permanent im- 
provement from their annual 
revenues. 

Cities in the Southern States re- 
ported the largest collections, rela- 
tively, from licenses other than 
liquor licenses. That is a good fea- 
ture. Poll taxes were levied in 150 
cities but produced less than 1 per 
cent. of the aggregate revenue of the 
369 cities. Massachusetts and New 
York cities reported nearly all the 
special property and business taxes. 

The aggregate debt obligations of 
the 369 cities in 1903 was $145,956,- 
181, or $27.79 per capita. The 
largest debt per capita, $107.15, was 
owed by Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Only 
one city was free from debt, namely, 
Morristown, N. J., though 48 cities 
have less than $10 public debt per 
capita. Copies of this most inter- 
esting bulletin can be obtained gratis 
on application to the director of the 


census. 
Walter J. Ballard. 
Los Angeles. 


> 


Low Rates to California. 


On August 26, and daily until 
October 30, tickets, good in tourist 
cars, will be on sale via the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railway to 
principal points in California, 
Oregon, and Washington from Boston 


at rates of from $49.90 to $52.00 ac- 
cording to railroads used east of 
Chicago. Stop-overs permitted at 
various western points. Reductions 


made to a number of western points, 


Tickets purchased of your nearest 
railroad agent through to destination: 
150 pounds of baggage on each full 
ticket. Through train service from 
Chicago to principal points in the 
West. For further information ap- 
ply to George L. Williams, New 
England passenger agent, 368 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Mass. 
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AUTUMNAL $5 
EXCURSION 


BERKSHIRES, ALBANY 
HUDSON RIVER 
NEW VORK CITY 


Thursday, Oct. 11, 1906 


| 


Once every year, the Boston & Albany R. R. 
) operates a popular excursion to New York, 
, 578. Miles by Rail and Steamer for $5 
) covering a period of four days. 

) Special Express Trains leave South 


) Station 8.30 a.m., passing through Wor- 
2 cester Springfield, and Pittsfield — the 


HEART OF THE BERKSHIRE HILLS. 


Due 2. Ps for sight-seeing, and 

) stop-over , or leave same 

2 evening via ple’ sil e Steamer. 

IMumination of House at Albany 
arran, ‘or se Wi over 

has been ged f tho ho 

ni Leave ie by the Hudson 
River Day Line commer ‘or that enchant- 

sail down that historic a icturesque 

hat hi nd 

A in ork 

for sight _ seein great metropolis! 

Thence via Palatigl Fat Fall River Line Steamer, 

due Boston Sunday morning. 


( 

§ Stop-over in New York 10 days, $2.00 
) Illustrated Itinerary on application. 


$2.25 $2.25 $2.25 
NEW YORK 


Triple Service. 
From 


BOSTON (Ditect) 


All the Way By Wate 
Tuesday, ‘at 5 P.M. 
Through Long Isla.: i Sound by daylight. 


Frowa 


Every week day at 6.30 p.m. Connecting tfain from 
So. Station at 4.50 pan. 


PROVIDENCE 


week day at 6.80 p.m. Last connecting train 
from So. Terminal Station at 5.08 p.m. 
Ask for Luformation, 
Ticket Office, 214 Washington St. Phone Main 2324. 


Boston & Maine Railroad - 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany - 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’) Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES F, McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ND COLLEGE BUR 


is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along 
NO now good until close of season of 1906-7. 


through the year. Membership 
Write for circular and blanks to-day. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., 
Bow 8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Over 5,200 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


DUCATORS’ 
101-B Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


High Grade 


Teachers 


XCHANGE 
.C.A. Bidg 
Me. 


In Demand Every 
Week of the Year 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
2-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS'’ EXCHANGE 126 geyisten st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 


mE SCIENCE 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 


17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. 


BOISE, IDAHO 


Some New Books. 


Title. 
The Rainy Day Railroad 
Selections and Documents in Economics..... 4 
Burton’s Selections from Livy 
Greek Composition for Schools...............- 
A Wanderer in London......... 
Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Persons and 


Wildenbuch’s Das Edle Blut....... 
Pailleron’s L’Etincelle............. 
Moliere’s Le Tartuffe ....... 
History of Modern Liberty. Mac 
Builders of Our Country............ ee 
The Chief American 
Elements of Political Science.............-... 
Elementary Chemistry. (Part II.) . 
Tllogical Geology...... 
Arithmetic Without Figures Ve Giffin & 
The Gilman Renewable Copy-Book..........-.. 
By the Eternal 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Day A.8. Barnes & Co., N. Y. $1.90 
Ripley Ginn & Co., Boston -—— 
Burton American Book Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Gleason % 80 
Hutton The MacmillanCo., ‘ 2.00 
Lucas “ “ 2.00 
Henry Holt & Co. 2.50 
Hardy (Ed aa .35 
Guerlac [E 1 «35 
Kinnon & Co" 10.00 
worth D. Appleton & Co., * 


Page (Ed. ]Houghton, Mifflin & ©o., Boston 1. 
Leacock 1.7: 

& Healey Clarendon Press ‘Oxford 1 35 
Price The Mod. Heretic Co., Los Ang. .2 
Lawrence Published by Authors, Chicago’ .10 
os Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston—— 
Read Laird & Lee, Chicago — 


UNIVERSITY Write for Catalogues 


wt Price-List, 


| TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
} Ass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
Seecene the Principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A. M. 


PUBLISHING AL Information, | 


27-29 West 23d St. 
e New York. @ 


120 Boylston St., Room 411 
BOSTON, MASS. 


COMPANY ®@ 


N. B. Dept. 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


NORMAL SCI SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


For catalogues address 
the Principal, J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


Taye NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, Mass. 
$ ‘or both sexes. For catalogues address 
G. THompson, Principal. 


STATE tO NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
} or women only. Especial attention is 
| called to the new course of Household Arts. 

For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


Very Low Colonist Rates to Pacific 
Coast via Nickel Plate Road. 


Daily until October 31, the Nickel 
Plate Road will sell special one-way 
Colonist tickets at greatly reduced 
rates, to all points in California, 
Washington, and Oregon. Good on 
all trains, and in tourist sleepers, 
For rates from New England and 
, full information, write L. P. Bur- 
| gess, N. E. P. A., 206 Old South build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The September number of the 
Critic will be the last number of that 
magazine published over its origina} 
name. The Critic started its career 
as a fortnightly; then it became a 
weekly; and finally a monthly. In 
the latter form it has outgrown its 


original plan, and it has been decided . 


after careful consideration to change 
the name of the magazine to Putnam’s 
Monthly, not only because the Messrs, 
Putnam are the publishers of the 
Critic, but because some years ago 
they published the best purely 
Almerican magazine issued over here 
up to that time, over the name of 
Putnam’s Monthly. The new Put- 
nam’s Monthly will be in a way the 
Critic with another name, with a 
wider scope, with a larger field of 
usefulness. Some of the special de- 
partments will be retained, but dif- 
ferently arranged. The  Lounzer, 
which has always been the Critic's 
medium .of editorial expression, will 
continue, and be written by the 
same hand. The Critic’s old sub- 
seribers will find in Putnam’s 
Monthly all that they cared the most 
for in the Critic, with many attrac- 
tions added. 


The Automobiles We Make. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


Making automobiles is practically 
an infant American industry, but 
the infant is growing fast. ‘This is 
shown by the tigures of ‘the census 
of manufactures, 1905, as compared 
with the census of 1900. The 1905 
census figures represent machines 
made in the calendar year 1904. In 
that year we made 21,386 passenger 
and pleasure machines, as against 
3,316 in 1900, and 1,441 vehicles of 
other styles in 1904, as against 407 in 
1900. 

The comparative positions of the 
industry in 1905 and 1990 were:— 


Per ct 

1900 Ine. 
Establishments .. 121 57 «1123 
Capital invested. 768,857 256.3 
Officials, clerks, etc. 268 256.0 
Yearly Salaries... 1,060 294,770 259.7 
Wage-earners, av ge 10,239 2,242 356.7 


Yearly wages... - 6,178,950 1, 320, 367.9 
Miscellaneous exp "es 3, 7946,119 281,129 1,303.7 
Materials used..... = 658,138 1. 804,287 546.1 
Yearly product..... 26, 645,064 4,748,011 461.2 

In addition, forty-seven other es- 
tablishments made $879,205 worth of 
automobiles in connection with their 
other work. 

Our imports and exports of auto- 
mobiles in the past three fiscal years 
were :— 


Imports. Exports. 


No separate data 2,481,243 
1906 CED)... somone $4.245,019 3,497,016 


> 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH'S. 

“Have you seen ‘Starlight’?’ is 
the question that everybody who has 
been to Keith’s the past week asks 
their friends. So great is the hit 
“Starlight” has made, it will be re- 
tained as the principal feature of the 
Keith bill for another week. No 
comedienne of the day is more popu- 
lar than magnetic Nora Bayes, and 
her first appearence in this city since 
her return from a year’s engagement 
in Europe will be a notable event. 
Nat Haines has the reputation of be- 
ing about the most entertaining of 
all the blackface comedians. Cressy 
and Dayne are to present “Bill Bif- 
Baby.” Many other turns and 
authentic motion pictures of the Har- 
vard and Cambridge crews at prac- 
tice on the Thames will help to make 
up a most attractive program. A 
genuine charity concert for the bene- 
fit of the Boston floating hospital 
will be given on Sunday evening, 
September 23. 


New England Conservatory of 
Music. 


The New England Conservatory of 
Music had the most successful year, 
in its long succession of prosperous 
years. in 1905-06, and the indications 
are that the coming year will go far 
beyond the last. The noble building 
on Huntington avenue into which the 
conservatory moved two years ago 
has proved of inestimable advan- 
tage; the cottage system of living for 
the young women students is unsur- 
passed by any educational institution 
of the country, making city life as 
safe as any rural colleze conditions, 
and the superb business manage- 
ment of Ralph L. Flanders has given 
the institution every advantage of 
enterprise and economy, harmony 
and loyalty. 


IN A BOX. 

Stranger ( in express office)—“This 
is a free country, isn’t it?” 

Clerk—“Why, yes, sir; I believe so.” 

Stranger—‘And every man is per- 
fectly free to express his views?’ 

Clerk—“Yes.” 

Stranger—“Then, sir, I claim my 
privilege of freedom in expressing 
these views of Boston to my paper in 
New York.” 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


OFFERS 


Correspondence Courses in over 30 subjects for 
Teachers, Writers, Social Workers, Ministers, Phy 
sicians, Bankers, and Students desiring to finish 
either a High School or College course One-half 
the work for a Bachelor degree may thus be done 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 80x 2 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Keep Your Light: 
ning Rod Up: 


I. General Teachers 
|. Commercial Teachers 
I. Business Employment 
Free Registration in all departments; ‘‘no posi- 
tien no pay”’; square deal” for candidate and 


employer. Write for blanks and information. 


THE KINSLEY BUREAU, 245 Broadway New York 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
Michigan te Ohio, via Canada, through Syracuse 


SOUTHAMPTON, ONTARIO, CANADA, August 16, 1906. 
Dear Mr. Bardeen: Last Saturday I telegraphed Mr. Sievers, of Kalamazoo, Mich., his 
election to fill the manual training position at $1,000. On Monday received his telegram accept- 
ing the terms offered. He made personal application at my request. You have, 7s always, 
been quick and efficient. Sincerely, 
W.E. STILWELL, Principal University School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


= B R E W E R. 
ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIU UILDING | 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 an CHICA 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


esses, for every department 
address 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 
about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


T Pratt Teachers’ A 
ratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Ave 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wa. O. Pratt, Manager. 
PECI ALI STS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- - 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying 900 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGEs‘CY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 


101 Market St., Parrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
nities for aspiring 


‘THE SOUTH AND WEST 


other section. For eleven years the SOUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprieter, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, D. @., 1505 Penn. Ave. 
Chicago, 203 Mic 


offer better opportu - 


Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburten P1. 


Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. 
Denver, Col.,401 fees Bidg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St. 
higan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 535 Stimeon Bk. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers personally recom- 
mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. 
Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. : 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1906, 13th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During last year placed teachers in 77 of the 99 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, Oregon, and Illinois. This year shows an increase in 
every department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
A REGISTRATION NOW LASTS TILL JANUARY Ist, 1908. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building. Drs Morngs, Iowa, 


; ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship 


every part of the country. 
Teachers” | 20-4 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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REMINGTON 


~é are used for instruction purposes 


TYPEWRITERS 


in the schools of the United States 
and Canada—vastly more than all 
other makes combined. 

The choice of the commercial 
world is reflected in the equipment 
of the commercial schools. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 


GRAMMATICAL 
CAUTIONS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A concise and comprehensive arrangement 


of the Grammatical Cautions to be observed 


in using English, supplemented by exercises 


affording the drill necessary to acquire facility 
and skill in applying these cautions. The 
work deals exclusively with syntax, treating 
carefully all the cautions relative to the 
Parts of Speech and their subdivisions and 


modifications. 


Paper, $3 rc Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Low RATES 


The West via 
Union Pacific 


From August 27 to October 31, 1906, low 
one way rates will be in effect to California, 
Oregon, Washington, Utah, Montana, Idaho 
_and Nevada. 


Superior service, unequalled equipment, 


dustless roadbed. 


For detailed information, maps, folders, 
etc., address 


W. MASSEY, N. E. F.& P.A., 
176 Washington Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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